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juvenile pride in toe casualties, and learned to put his best foot forward, your cus- 
tomer today keeps the hurts of the depression from showing in his printing. Now he 
selects real talent instead of tolerating mediocre ability in art, engravings, and print- 
ing. And there’s final proof that advertising judgment has grown up, when you and 
your customer choose Champion paper, the most complete line of fine enamels, un- 


coated book, offset, cardboards, postcard, envelope. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SAL&S OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA . CLEVELAND -. BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI 
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Wat a difference there is between the handling of Ludlow 
all-slug composition and composition set in single types! 
From the moment the first letter is set in type until the job is 
off the press, its a never-ending, time-consuming battle of 
wits to keep single types in their proper places. And this 
added care in handling costs real money! 


You don’t have to be careful in handling 
Ludlow sluglines. You don’t even need to tie 
up forms for proofing or transferring from 
galley to stone. Once proofread and correct- 
ed, Ludlow-set lines stay correct. There are 
no loose commas to slip off the end of lines, 
no price figures liable to be transposed, and 
no work-ups of quads and spaces. 

Nobody questions the superior ease of 
handling slug composition. To gain the full- 


est benefits and economies, every last line 
should be slug-cast, leaving nothing to 
chance. The Ludlow system provides the va- 
riety of faces, the range of sizes, and speed 
of setting which makes it the one best way 
to set job and display composition. 

Write us today for information regarding 
the advantages of Ludlow hand-set, slug- 
cast composition and for proof of the econ- 
omy of operation with the Ludlow system. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Karnak Intermediate and its Italic 
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ARE your presses ‘‘loafing’’.. .? 
Which of them ‘‘ride the coat- 
tails’’ of more active comrades 
while themselves working one 
month, two months, a year? 


Who among us maintains a 
residence in Bermuda, Alaska 
and the South for use in that 
month or six weeks’ vacation 
once a year? 


It is equally unsound to pay 
rent, interest, taxes, mainten- 
ance on machines which “‘loaf’’ 
most of the time. 


Ww 


Suggest 2°% sales tax to any busi- 
ness man and the fight is on — yet 
“hidden taxes’’ representing up to 
30°%% of every printer’s costs slip 
silently by. 

“Poor business” cannot alone ex- 
plain idle, sheeted presses. They 
are ‘‘ex-champions,’’ defeated by 
the younger, more profitable auto- 
matics of today. The continued 
presence of such ‘‘ex-champions”’ 
in any plant represents a toleration 
of a heavy hidden tax in tied- 
up capital, wasted overhead, un- 
satisfactory work, departed cus- 
tomers and lowered morale for 
pressroom and sales staffs. 


54 


If you have idle, outdated cylinders, 
big or little, write for details of the 
Miller “5 to 1'’ Scrap Allowance 
Plan — intended to rid pressrooms 
of non-productive equipment. In- 
formation gladly sent to reputable 
concerns. 








‘miller MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


World's largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 








MAY, 1940 


C Volume 105 °¢ Number 2 


The Leading Business ° 
and Technical Journal of MH YY 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 


LEADING ARTICLES 


How Print Shop Slashed Waste Losses 


Standard Register Company reduced avoidable 
waste losses 7 per cent. Errors a leading cause. 
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Fluorescence Comes to the Industry 
Inks that glow under “black light” promise 
new effects. Fluorescent light is better, cheaper. 
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Some Sidelights on Lithography 
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Adopting Offset Quadrupied Our Business 
Increase of 400 per cent in volume came with offset 
facilities. Letterpress volume up 60 per cent. 
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“27” Designers Group Shows Samples of 1939 Work ........ 63 
Control of Paper in the Plant... .-<. 0... ..c0ccccrcrcccessess 66 
Modernizing the Markup Booths 
By Harald N. Weinert........... a yecuscqavhahat ek etanes te caine ters 72 
How to Fit Copy in Irregular Shapes 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Idea File, 36; Offset Technique, 41; Proofroom, 45; Specimen Review, 
55; Editorial, 64; New Books, 67; Pressroom, 69; Brevities, 75; The 
Month’s News, 81. 











J. L. Frazier, Editor Lee W. Sagers, Assistant Editor 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion E. H. Bratlie, Circulation 





Western Advertising: William R. Joyce, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 1940, Volume 105, No. 2. Published monthly by The Inland Printer 
Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City). Subscription is$4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single 
copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 
1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention 
and ordinary care. 
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\ Vin does Hammermi 
give you 502 sheets 


per ream D4 


IT’S NO ACCIDENT. Constant checking insures that every 
ream of Hammermill Bond is counted right. So there 


must be a reason for the two extra sheets. There is. 


Those extra sheets, top and bottom, help protect the 
paper between. When you order a ream of Hammermill 
Bond, you get a full 500 clean, printable, salable sheets. 
Every sheet you pay for pays you a profit. 

A big, spectacular “plus” value? No! But those two 
extra sheets are a good example, a visible proof of the 
care we take to make sure Hammermill Bond will always 
be “the name that helps you land the job . . . the paper 


that helps you keep the customer.” 
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you ve seEN C/tayda... 





have You USED IT? 







Aas, announcements, folders, magazine pages, 





even office forms, have been blossoming out with Grayda. You’ve undoubtedly seen 







some of these printed pieces, attracted by Grayda’s attention-getting smartness. You’ve 


probably noticed its timely Victorian flavor, but—HAVE YOU USED IT YOURSELF? 







Have you found how easily Grayda’s distinctive design dresses up type jobs large and 





small; discovered the versatility of its two sets of caps? Have you learned what won- 





ders it works in limited space because of its narrow set width and large lower case? 





Grayda will do all these things and keep on doing them for a long time. It’s foundry- 





cast on sturdy, close-fitting angle body in hard, long-wearing metal that distinguishes 





all ATF type. An attractive specimen showing Grayda at work is just off the press. 






Ask your ATF Salesman for your copy or write to 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDER 


S 
Elmana 7tve., Elizabeth, NV. fc 


Branches in twenty-three principal cities throughout the United States 
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a Bond Paper that's 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
TOUGH and TRULY 


WhlUTe 


By getting Acquainted with 


EWA 


WATERMARKED 





“THE NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER’ 


Enuelopes to Match 


WHITE For Letterheads «+ 14 LORS Fo: Business Forms 
You’ll like HOWARD-¥ OGRAPH and HOWARD LEDGER too 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me (J Howard Bond Portfolio () Howard Ledger Portfolio 
{J Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 


ee Oe 








City 
h to your business stationery 
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> on OFFSET 
PROTECTION 


CHOOSE DeVILBISS 


yp 


@ Effective prevention of 


offsetting is as important to 


\ 


a quality printing jobas 
any other element. To make sure the spray outfit you 


\ 


AA 


\ 


get for this purpose is entirely effective, choose one 


i 


made by a company with a wide background of experi- 
ence. DeVilbiss has that background. DeVilbiss has 
been building sprays for more than half a century. And 


ty 
mm 


\ 


\ 


cn 


ii 


through years of conscientious study of pressroom re- 


i 


quirements, DeVilbiss has developed fifteen standard 


spray outfits—portable and stationary—to work effi- 
DeVilbiss Spray Gun, 


especially designed for 
printing and offset 
presses. Uniform, wide 
angle spray. Forged 
bronze body for strength 

and precision—no wear, 

no leaks, no need of 


frequent, bothersome 
adjustments. 


ann 


\ 


ciently onall kinds of presses, large and small. Each out- 


fit is simple, sturdy and complete—an investment that 


will save you money for many years. Write for details. 





Se 
\\\ 


oe 


Equipment licensed for 
use under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790. 


= DAV ILYKX ce 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


FFSETTING e SLIPSHEETING *« INK DOCTORING ¢« RACKING e LOST RUNNING TIME 
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VER since Neanderthal man pondered 
whether to keep his old stone hammer 

or discard i 1t for a better one—man gener- 
ally has been reluctant to trade old tools 
for new. Caution or fear or sentiment or 
some other peculiar trait has bothered him. 
But today, even as ages ago, hesitancy 
in accepting etter equipment has no part 
in leadership. Look for a leader i in business 
and industry and you ‘ll surely find a plant 


which heads i in efficient equipment. 











THE MILLER SCRAP ALLOWANCE PLAN 


is proposed to all reputable printers as an inducement to help immediately rid them and 
the industry of obsolete and inefficient cylinder presses. 

The enthusiasm with which the Plan has been received by printing concerns and trade 
organizations has proved the Plan desirable and practical. 

Briefly, the Plan affords any reputable printer the opportunity to scrap one or more 
obsolete cylinder presses by previous arrangement with the Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
retain the cash value as scrap, and receive a non-negotiable Miller Scrap Credit Certificate 
for four times the amount of the scrap value of the press. Each certificate may be applied 
any time within five years after its issue against the purchase of one Miller automatic 
cylinder press. 

There is no commitment or obligation to purchase equipment of any kind and the 
only requirement is that definite evidence must be shown that the obsolete press has been 
actually scrapped. 

Complete details of the Miller Scrap Allowance Plan will gladly be furnished at the 


request of any reputable printing concern. 


miller) MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Horder Line Jobs -- 






but for Offset...they would never be Produced 














Ap there are scores of potential border 
line jobs—jobs that never before were 
printed—by ANY method—that today 
can be sold and produced—and not 
left undone—only because modern 
Offset makes the production of these 


jobs both justified and practical. 


In Offset—the modern method for ex- 




















17" x 22” 





panding markets—Harris, the pioneer 


in successful Offset development, 
makes possible the execution of skill 
and craftsmanship. 

And now Harris research also provides 
an additional and needed service to 
Offset production in new chemicals 


for Offset plate making. 


% 


HARRIS Press Sizes 
Answer All 
Production Needs 


Harris Litho-Chemicals 


Through research Harris has 
developed and standardized new 
chemicals for both deep etch 
and surface plate making pro- 
cesses. Full details upon request. 
Write us with reference to your 
lithographic problems. 


Harris Service 


Nation wide—offers to all Harris 
users the full benefits of all 
Harris experience. 
























Single Color 


+ | seston) Foire! Eaaepas 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd 
Street; Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta (Harris-Seybold-Sales 
Corporation), 120 Spring Street, N.W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY © INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH « BASIS WEIGHT y 


HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER COLOR AND FINISH ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 





. |, WISCONSIN « CHIC , 8 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP, wtw York, 122 test 42nd street « LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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... And the 
Folder of the Year... 


The IMPROVED 


MODEL W" CLEVELAND 


WITH AIR WHEEL CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


device for feeding any size of sheets edge to edge, thus 
giving maximum production on all sheet sizes. Sheet cal- 
iper prevents feeding more than one sheet at a time. 









Here's FOLDING Progress that 


AIDS PRINTING Progress 


For more than a quarter century Printers and Binders have recognized that CLEVELAND 
FOLDERS have liberally contributed to the immense growth of Direct Mail Advertising . . . 
and today CLEVELANDS continue to carry the banner of respected leadership for speed, 


precision, stamina, and all-round utility in the vast field of commercial folding. 





Here is a folder with a feeder that has revolution- 
ized the folding of high class work in sheet sizes 
of 4” x 5" to 14” x 20”. Without a sign of marking, 
sheets of the finest coated stock, printed with 
bleed edges and solid plates, “float” onto the 


IMPROVED 
Friction-Feed 
MODEL “W” 

CLEVELAND 


The Friction Feeder 
is the simplest type 
available for the av- 
erage run of work. It 
feeds sheets as small 
as 3” x 4”. Equipped 
with variable speed 








Variable speed drive, for changing to any speed 
Provision for better delivery of small sheets to the 
Improved Cross Carrier for conveying small sheets 


Improved Fold Plates for increased accuracy. 
Improved adjustable Scoring Device specially adapt- 


Folds, scores, perforates, slits, pastes. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO — 







diagonal feed rollers in rapid succession and are 
folded with never a stop for reloading. Thus this 
new feeder assures the highest quality work, and 
continuous production at maximum speeds. 


°o oO ie) 


The IMPROVED Model “W’ Has These Other New Advantages 


Two speeds in the parallel section give you maxi- 


mum output on all sizes of sheets. 
while running. 
cross carrier or stacker. 


to the right angle section. 


ed for greeting card and similar work. 








NEW YORK, 330 BOSTON, 185 Sum 
CLEVELAND, 1900 


ST LOUIS, 2082 Railw Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, 117 We 
PHILADELPHIA, Fifth o 





ALLAS J F 
SAN FRANCISCC 
ATLANTA, Dods 
















































































VERSATILITY 


THE SUREST ROAD TO PROFITS 


99%, of all printers must depend largely on 
diversified production for their profits — they can 
neither ‘specialize’ to a profitable degree nor hope 
to attain ‘volume’ production e The versatility of 
Monotype Machine Typesetting opens up avenues 
of service which can include all classes of printing 
— contributing to that high quality of work for 


which the buyer will pay a profit-giving price. 


* * * THE MONOTYPE TYPESETTING MACHINE economically sets all kinds of 
straight-matter composition, tabular and rule-and-figure work, ruled forms, measures to 60 
picas, leader work, plate gothic work, and all other classes of typesetting in sizes from 4 up 
to 18 point. If can be equipped to make perfect new single type and ornaments in all sizes 
from 4 to 36 point; to make rules of all kinds in sizes from 2 to 12 point, and leads and slugs 
from 1% to 12 point—cast in strips or automatically delivered cut to a predetermined measure. 


Only in the Monotype is combined a typesetting, a typecasting and a strip-casting machine. 


Lanston MONOTYP E Machine Company 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 












































(Display set in Monotype Squareface and Stylescript, with Twentieth Century Bold for text matter) 
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HE Challenge line offers a size and style for every 

need—*7 models—hand-power, foot-power, and 
electro-hydraulic power. Each is a champion in its 
class—engineered and built to do its work efficiently, 
easily and economically. All are available with slotting 
and cornering facilities; all have the Challenge Auto- 
matic Trip Gage. Production ranges from 200,000 to 
600,000 holes per hour. Write for full information. 





* 7 Models as follows:—Hand-Powezx Style M—Foot-Power Styles MF and E 
—Electro-Hydraulic Styles EH, EKH, FH, and GH. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN e MICHIGAN 


17-19 c MUBGARD STREET Challenge 
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NEW YORK 
200 HUDSON STREET 
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“I hear the purchasing agent over at “My boss says the Bond Papers in the 
International got himself out on a limb. Permanized line have the color and the 
He forgot to specify a Permanized Paper.” finish that his customers go for.” 





“Someone told me that Permanized Paper 


“They say letterheads on Permanized Paper 
is as white as I am!” 


are an odds-on bet to satisfy.” 


4. 








(Permaniged WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY (Pormaniged 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN oun enna ween 


PLOVER LINEN BOND 
OLD RELIABLE BOND 


Exclusive manufacturers o 
° ef f ARTESIAN LEDGER 
INTERNATIONAL BOND RAG- ENT SYSTEMS LEDGER 
ARTESIAN BOND BOND - LEDGER - THIN apes AMITY LEDGER 
SYSTEMS BOND x * * 
NEW YORK OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 71-73 MURRAY ST. 
REDEMPTION BOND PLOVER ONION SKIN 


Looking for the information that will give you a sharp insight on the real secrets 
MAJOR BOND of making quality Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers? Write for a copy of the booklet LAWYER’S ONION SKIN 
that unfolds a brand new concept of the proper way to give the customer what he 
OPAQUE BOND wants in paper. Ask for a copy of—‘‘BALANCE - PAPER'S INTANGIBLE INGREDIENT.” AMITY ONION SKIN 
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“The hest Money I Ever Spent’ 


TT is the substance of the comment we 
are constantly receiving from printers, ad- 
vertising men and artists who already have the 
Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. They know from 
experience that it is a great help in making 
sales, and that it saves time and puts an end 


to paper delays and inconvenience. 


What will it mean to you to have always with- 
in arm’s reach an endless variety of dummy 
sheets? The customer doesn’t have to guess. 
He picks out exactly what he wants and the 


order is closed and stays sold. 


The Auto-file is a beautiful steel cabinet, only 
nineteen inches high. It contains 179 different 
items of cover, text, offset and opaque papers, 
to make dummies up to 9x 12. The most pop- 
ular items are duplicated, so that there are 297 


separate dummy sheets in the cabinet. 


As used they are perpetually renewed by us 
without cost or trouble to you. The Auto-file 
is expensive, but because it is to our advantage 
for you to have one, we offer it for the nom- 
inal cost of $5.00 and will return your money 
within thirty days if you are disappointed. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN 
HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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Three of the tour Cottrell Claybourn presses 
—five-color sheet-feed rotaries, 28x42 —used 
by the Arrow Press, New York, on special- 


ized quantity production of color printing 


SPECIALIZATION... 


the key to profits in printing 


tional flat tint, metallic ink, or any other extra impression 


THE ARROW PRESS, New York, headed by Jacques 
Pollack, operates four Cottrell Claybourn five-color 
rotary presses, 28x42 sheet size, and specializes in color 
printing. A description of this plant appears in a current 
trade paper article written by Lewis Cass Gandy. 

Cottrell and Cottrell Claybourn presses of this general 
type are available in a number of sizes, from 25x 38 to 
50 x 72. Speeds on the smaller presses range up to 5000 
five-color sheets per hour—which means a net produc- 
tion greater than the running speed of any other press 
that will handle the same kind of work. 

For handling four-color process work, plus an addi- 


SOTTRELL CLAYBOURN 
2-4-5-COLOR 
ROTARY PRESSES 


that may be necessary, these presses are unexcelled. They 
produce first-grade work at prices which are attractive to 
national advertisers. They give you the accurate register 
which is characteristic of rotary printing and the un- 
surpassed brilliance for which Cottrell Claybourn color 


presses are well known. Write for complete particulars. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street - CHICAGO: 400 West Madison Street 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, E. C.1. 





atawite 9\b. Manifold 


= AN EXTRA 


Pre, 


@ QUALITY THIN 


A < 


cy at PAPER 


When you see Patawite 9 lb. Manifold...when you 
feel its clean smooth surface you'll recognize a 
sheet that is ideally suited for a hundred and one 
purposes — from simple office forms to elaborate, 
colorful broadsides. 

Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is an extra quality light- 
weight paper.’ Extra quality because it is made on 
precision paper machines. 

It is unwatermarked, unglazed, and is available 
in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue and white. 

Write us and we'll gladly send you a booklet of sam- 


ples and the name of the distributor in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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A New Discovery 1N MAKING 
TRANSPARENT 


_are VITALLY important to users or prospec- 
tive users of Transparent Impressions for 
making offset plates or rotogravure cylin- 
ders. Production has been simplified. 

It is no longer necessary to dust proofs 
with lamp black or bronze. Type which 
ows slight imperfections when proved on 


Proving 
equip- 


irst impression, the 
fted and repeat im- 
in perfect register 
e on the cellophane. 


VANDERCOOK & 


Main Office and Factory 
904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


IMPRESSIONS 


~ paper, comes up sharp and opaqu 


NEW Vandercoock method of producin 
Transparent Impressions. 
This is the FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT of 
this NEW, CLEAN WAY of making transpar- 
encies. Information, which supplements 
original Vandercook Transparent Imp 
sions booklet, will be sent upon reques 


A roller smoothes the cello- 
phane and holds it to the cyl- 
inder while the first impres- 
sion is being made. 


The cellophane is removed. 
Perfect register is essentig] in 
making transparent impres- 
sions for reproduction. 


Se) 


SONS 


Eastern Branch 
214 East 45th Street, New York City 


CANADA: SEARS LIMITED, TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 


These advertisements tell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 


does YOUR LETTERHEAD eafress Strathmore letterhead 


papers. 


the CHARACTER of your business? ae eee 


FORTUNE 


Here you see Raymond Loewy, the great industrial designer, at 
work designing his own 1940 letterhead. You’d expect the man who TIME 

styled the new Studebaker car, the new Frigidaire, and the Penn- BUSINESS WEEK 

sylvania streamlined locomotives to have a fine and distinctive NEWSWEEK 

letterhead that truly represents the character of his business. You’d ADVERTISING & SELLING 
expect him to choose the paper carefully for expressiveness and 


quality. He has. The paper...is Strathmore. PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 
FORBES 


Paper is Part of the Picture of you, which your letterhead conveys. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written 
on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little 
cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 

THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. [. P. 2, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Kluge’s “Selec-Tone’ system will replace that “monotone” 
ink distribution that is spoiling the harmony of your printing 


@ No more flooding light portions of a form 
in order to cover solids — or greying solids 
to avoid filling up lighter parts of a form. 
Kluge’s ‘‘Selec-Tone”’ distribution system 
puts just the right amount of ink exactly 
where you want it. Just set the Kluge foun- 
tain in any variation the form requires. You 
can be sure the ink will be carried by the 
distributor rollers across the controlled disc 
to the form rollers and onto the form properly 
and perfectly. 

Find out how easy it is to get rid of that 
“monotone” ink distribution that is spoiling 
the harmony of your printing. Write today for 
the booklet describing Kluge’s ‘‘Selec-Tone”’ 
distribution system in detail. 




















BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





BRANCHES IN BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - ATLANTA + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + CANADA: SEARS, LTD. 
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‘Vester 


PAPERS FOR 
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big chief-29 


ATF-Webendorfer 22x29 
sheet fed offset press. Also 
available in 17x22 and 





fon te complete Offset Plant 


_..see ALF 


From the darkroom to the pressroom, each piece of 
ATF equipment is designed by practical men for easy 
operation and high quality production at low cost. 
The modern ATF Precision Camera is one of the most 
convenient darkroom cameras ever built... all-metal 
construction... entirely controlled from the darkroom. 
ATF plate-making equipment, modern and functional 
in construction, includes layout and rubbing-up tables, 
film and plate developing troughs, whirlers and vacuum 
frames. @ Long famous for quality, ATF-Webendorfer 
sheet fed presses have many profit-making features of 
larger presses, are simpler and more economical to 
operate ... web presses can be built for many types of 
specialized work. Alert printers are controlling the 
quality of work from layout to printed sheet with ATF 
equipment ... and increasing their profits! @ No mat- 
ter what equipment you are interested in, be sure it’s 
ATF... it’s sold with a money-back guarantee... your 
most economical buy. ATF engineers are prepared to 
help you lay out your plant, whether offset or letter- 


press. @ See your ATF Salesman or Agent, or write to 


American Type Founders 


Offset Division . 200 Elmora Avenue . Elizabeth, N. J. 


Branches and Selling Agentsin Principal Cities 











ATF Cooltop Layout Table 





ATF Vacuum Printing Frame 


14x20 sizes 






ATF Precision Camera 
Darkroom Type 





ATF Plate Whirler 





ATF Developing Trough 
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It’s no longer a problem to 
choose the proper roller for 
your pressroom. Order Ideals! 
There’s an economical and 
dependable Ideal Roller to 


serve your every purpose. 
e 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR FULL 
LINE OF SYNTHETIC ROLLERS 


uf ontrol 


Ideal Rollers produce a perfect symphony 


The skillful application of tone values, from heavy solids to the most delicate of 
pastel shades, is easily accomplished with these scientifically perfected rollers. 
Ideal Rollers perform in perfect harmony with plates, ink and paper to transfer 
illustration, type and design attractively and realistically to your sales message. 


IDEAL PROCESS ROLLERS consist of an extremely soft and durable base roller 
plus a removable glue-glycerine coating. Bases are lathe-ground for precision and 
the coating is uniform, permitting the lightest possible setting. These rollers will 
not shrink, expand or melt. Our new small coating machine makes this large- 
shop process available for the first time to printers who have batteries of small 
high-speed presses. For cool operation, increased production, reduced spoilage, 
roller economy and time-saving on resetting, use Ideal Process Rollers. They 


produce uniformly high quality work! 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTORS are made of vulcanized vegetable oils. 
They are ground true to specification and hold their diameter throughout their 
life. Will not melt, shrink or swell. Have a true affinity for printing inks. An all- 
year-round roller for many years. The best roller on the market for color changes. 


IDEAL GRAPHIC GUARANTEED NON-MELTABLE ROLLERS are made soft 
and stay soft in order to give you better printing results. They retain their sur- 
face tack, pick up and distribute ink evenly and require less resetting than regu- 
lar composition rollers. Special compounds available for coating and varnishing. 


IDEAL SYNTHETIC ROLLERS are soft, cool-operating precision inking rollers 
for linseed-base printing on high-speed presses. Made from compounds which 
have been proved in field tests and actual production. Rollers are strongly bonded 
to metal cores and are covered with an unusually tough and pliable formula of 
— softness to afford excellent — results. 


* * * 


IDEAL ROLLER & MF G. COMPAN LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Sales offices in the principal cities 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Quality 
PLUS 
f,conomy 


Some one has said that the only time you can 
see the difference between expert Linotype 
composition and the finest hand composition is 
at the end of the month. Nowhere is the truth of 
that statement more easily and convincingly 
demonstrated than in the bread-and-butter work 
of most commercial printers, which includes 
stationery and commercial forms. 

Printers the country over rely on Linotype’s 
lining faces (Bank Gothic, Lining Metro, and 
Gothics) to meet the diverging and exacting 
requirements of this work. And they rely on the 
Linotype keyboard to set it economically. 

Use Linotype composition and be assured 
that nobody can offer better typography or a 
more economical method of producing it. 


Co LINOTYPE = 


Linotype Lining Faces 


Shown here are a few of the many available 
Linotype lining faces. They align at the base 
and the various sizes combine to set many kinds 
of commercial composition. Your Linotype 
Specimen Book carries a complete listing and 
showing of all these faces. It also carries speci- 
mens in which they have been employed. Look 
under Lining and Jobbing Faces. 


= LINOTYPE 











Bank Gothic Light with Medium 


ABCOEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE&4CE 1234 (G,.:;'*"?1) 
ABCODOEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE ACE 1234 ($,.25*-" 71) 
ies ig aan OM 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&4 CE 5678 ( 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZSA4 CE 5678 ( 
6 Pt. B 

ABCDEFGH!IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 9012 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 9012 
6 Pt A 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 3456 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 3456 
6 Pt. 


FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW!IS ONE TO 
FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW!1S ONE TO 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 7890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 7890 
12°Pt..D 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 1234 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 1234 


12 Pt. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 5678 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 5678 


12 Pt. B 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 9012 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 9012 


12 Pt. A 


ABCDEFGHIJ 3456 
ABCDEFGHIJ 3456 
FIVE Sizes twe_ve POINT 
FIVE Sizes twecve POINT 


Lining Metromedium with Metrothin 


THREE SIZES OF Six point. How 1s ONE TO ASSESS AND 
THREE SIZES OF Six POINT. HOW IS ONE TO ASSESS AND 
6 Pt., 6 Pt. A and B 


FOUR SIZES OF twetve POINT. HOW 
FOUR SIZES OF Twetve POINT. HOW 


12 Pt., 12 Pt. A, B, and C 


Lining Memphis Light with Memphis Bold 


THREE SIZES OF SIx point. How IS ONE TO ASSESS 
THREE SIZES oF six point. How Is ONE TO ASSESS 
6 Pt., 6 Pt. A and B 


FOUR SIZES or TWELVE POINT 
FOUR SIZES or TWELVE POINT 


12 Pt., 12 Pt. A, B, and C 


Gothic No. 31 with Gothic No. 32 
FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW IS ONE TO AS 


FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW IS ONE TO AS 
6 Pt.,.6 Pt. A, B,:aed'C 


FIVE SIzeEs tweLvE POINT 
FIVE SIzes tweLvE POINT 


12 Pt., 12 Pt. A, B, C, and D. Gothic No. 31 also available in 
two sizes of 18 Pt. 


Gothic No. 32 with Gothic No. 33 


FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW IS ONE TO AS 
FOUR SIZES oF six point. HOW Is ONE TO AS 
6 Pt., 6 Pt. A, B, and C 


FOUR SIZES oF TWELVE 
FOUR SIZES oF TWELVE 


12 Pt., 12 Pt. A, B, an 


Linotype Janson, A-P-L Caslon Old Face, Caslon No. 3, and Indicated Faces 
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Kodachrome by Pagano, Inc., N. Y. City 
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HOW PRINT SHOP SLASHED WASTE LOSSES 


Standard Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, began campaign four years ago. Waste was attacked on every 


front. Reduction of 7 per cent in avoidable losses made. Plans adaptable for others ® By TRUMAN MILLS 


an employe in the baling depart- 

ment of the Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, asked the 
superintendent if he wouldn’t put on 
an extra man. Work of baling waste 
paper seemed to be getting beyond 
the strength of the two men assigned 
to the work. Ordinarily the request 
for more help in the department 
would have been granted, but in this 
case matters took a different turn. 
A waste-elimination campaign was 
started, which is still a live issue 
throughout the plant. 

The Standard Register Company 
has over 600 employes and operates 
a plant printing continuous business 
forms for its autographic-register 
customers and users of its platens 
in various types of business ma- 
chines. Several thousand miles of 
paper go through the presses daily. 
Even in 1936 the company had a 
good record for waste reduction, but 
since then waste has been reduced 
another 7 per cent and general op- 
erating efficiency throughout all de- 
partments has been raised to a 
higher level. 

The waste-elimination project was 
taken up as a part of a plant-wide 
campaign started by the Factory 
Management Council. This is a group 
of supervisors and foremen inter- 
ested in all company problems. It 
appointed committees to study waste 
throughout the plant. 

Membership of the committees 
ran from two to ten. Subjects cov- 
ered were; paper specifications and 
tests, waste paper, plate standards, 
routine on house orders, inspection 


if WAS ONE DAY back in 1936, that 


of purchased material, composing- 
material standards, extras on jobs 
requiring special hand work, new 
developments, plate graining, tem- 
plets, press okay standard practice, 
and the like. Committee chairmen 
conferred weekly for two hours or 
more. Recommendations were made, 
discussions held, and standard prac- 
tice instructions prepared for vari- 
ous operations. 

Waste was broken down into un- 
avoidable and avoidable kinds. Con- 
fetti, for example, is unavoidable. 
The Standard Register Company has 
around 1,500 pounds of this daily, 


THIS DEPARTMENT 
‘HAS BEEN JUDGED 


—— THE —— 


MOST DISORDERLY 


—~ DEPT — 
IN OUR PLANT 





Monthly inspections are made to determine 
which department gets this unloved poster 


and more of it is desired. Avoidable 
wastage of time, materials, supplies, 
space, machinery, and equipment 
was found. Non-codperation was 
classed as another source of waste. 
Errors of one variety and another 
caused around 75 per cent of waste. 
A job that had to be done over in 
the pressroom was often caused by 
a defective plate, a cut that had been 
improperly inspected, or a slip-up in 
writing out an order. Further study 
showed that if a campaign was to be 
a success, codperation of all depart- 
ments was needed, and a high de- 
gree of employe interest was im- 
perative at every step. 

An effective way to awaken em- 
ploye attention was found in slogan 
contests. Everybody was urged to 
enter a slogan. Prizes were offered. 
Many slogans came in and were pub- 
licized. To further promote interest, 
the company issued a slogan con- 
test ballot. Listed on this were ten 
slogans, such as: “The Customer 
Pays Your Wages—Satisfy Him,” 
“Errors are Costly and They Lose 
Customers,” “My Boss, Your Boss— 
the Customer,” et cetera. Employes 
were asked to vote on the ones they 
thought were best. They gave their 
order of preference first, second, 
third, et cetera. Votes for each slogan 
were totaled, and employes coming 
nearest the popular vote were de- 
clared prize winners. The contest 
made everybody think about the 
campaign the company was trying to 
put across. 

Employes were next interested 
through photographs. Photographs of 
careless and messy “housekeeping” 
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Here is how camera copy make-up table looked before organ- 
ized campaigns were begun for reducing waste through orderliness 


in the plant were posted up on the 
bulletin boards. These got under 
some peoples’ skins, but publicity 
brought results. 

To dramatize the value of mate- 
rials, various items used in produc- 
tion were fastened on big display 
boards. Its cost was shown under 
each item. One of these boards said, 
“$1,500 can be saved during the next 
six months on supplies if each press- 
man will save: three file punches a 
day, total savings, $90; three Kant- 
Slip punches each day, total savings, 
$90; one rag towel each day, total 
savings, $60; one perforator blade a 
month, total savings, $336; one press 
roller during a six-months period, 
total savings, $240; one red figure a 
day, total savings, $18; one ounce of 
ink a day, total savings, $158.40, and 
five cents a day on the miscellaneous 
supplies, total savings, $560.” 

One display board showed photo- 
graphs of right and wrong ways to 
handle ink. Costs of the ink used 
were stressed. Loss resulting from 
carelessness in removing inks from 
containers was pictured. Another 
board exhibited drills and cutters. 
Under each item was its cost. At the 
top of the board were the words, 
“Eliminate Waste.” 


bs oats ag My i 


Pressroom work bench at Standard Register Company in its pre-anti- 
waste campaign condition. Picture at right shows what can be done! 
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Direct result of these endeavors 
was opening of the eyes of every 
person in the plant to the fact that 
a little care each day in handling 
materials would bring big savings 
over a period of months. 

It was made worth while to re- 
duce waste. Contests were held with 
men being divided into teams com- 
peting for prizes. In one contest for 
pressmen, the amount they could 
save through elimination of errors 
was estimated over a period of six 
months. The teams exceeding the 
figure by the greatest margin won. 
Savings were shared with members 
of winning teams in the form of 
merchandise prizes. First prize a 
$22.50 certificate; second prize, a $15 
one, and so on. 

Errors, defective materials, and 
careless workmanship were traced 
back by committee members of the 
council. Every effort has been made 
to attack waste at its source. Many 
of the problems were found to arise 
from faulty specifications in buying 
supplies. Others related to handling 
in the plant, lack of standard prac- 
tice, faulty schooling of employes, 
general inefficiency, and bad house- 
keeping. Most effective was the cam- 
paign in reducing pressroom waste. 


Camera make-up table looks like this now. Note extra shelving for 
holding loose items. Contrast this with view at left, the old way! 


Investigation showed, for instance, 
that ink was wasted through buying 
it in containers that were too large. 
Owing to the nature of its work, the 
Standard Register Company is not 
a big user of ink, yet it was usually 
purchased in 50-pound kits. When 
buying was done in 10-pound con- 
tainers, it was found that there was 
less wastage and ‘less depreciation. 
As for the case of colored inks, even 
smaller containers are now pur- 
chased. Some are only pound size. 
Considerable savings resulted. 

A simple record card for rollers 
was developed. Each roller is given 
a number, and data are kept on the 
time of purchase, make, when the 
roller was put on the press, and how 
long it lasted. Through these records 
it has been possible to reduce roller 
purchases, determine the best make, 
life of rollers, and preferred time to 
change. The card also showed which 
pressmen renewed rollers the fewest 
number of times. 

The problem of wastage of sup- 
plies was given a thorough study, 
and one of the best attacks on this 
was made through use of a small 
supply truck. Formerly pressmen 
would call for a helper when they 
needed any supplies. Now the supply 


Note hanging “apron” divided into pockets, top left, also stow- 
ing on lower shelf to keep bench top clear. Places for everything 
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truck is taken around at the begin- 
ning of each shift loaded with such 
items as rags, punches, gasoline— 
the staple supplies needed for eight 
hours on each press. Under the old 
practice, fifteen or twenty rags or 
a hundred punches might be with- 
drawn from the supply room and 
turned over to a pressman. Investi- 
gation showed that five rags and 
twenty-five punches ought to be suf- 
ficient. By issuing the supplies in 
smaller amounts as needed consid- 
erable savings were made. The idea 
is not to be niggardly, but to em- 
phasize that supplies cost money. 

On the general problem of tools 
and equipment, the program has 
worked out standards that have 
brought in big savings. Mcre gages 
have been supplied every depart- 
ment to insure exactness. Improve- 
ment of accessibility of presses, pe- 
riodic inspection, immediate follow- 
up of needed repairs, special schools 
for employes in various depart- 
ments, and working out of standard 
practices on jobs—all have brought 
results in eliminating waste. 

To prevent damage to machines 
through improper tools, each press- 
man is provided a kit of tools by 
the company. There are no misfit 
tools, and there is no borrowing. No 
charge is made for the tools, but if 
any are lost they must be paid for 
by the pressman. Wornout tools are 
replaced by the company. All are 
inspected each month. 

Formerly, considerable losses were 
caused by bad plates. The campaign 
traced these troubles back to their 
source. Now, plates must pass exact 
inspection before they get into the 
pressroom. Spotting up is discour- 
aged; pressmen are not even shown 
how it is done. In the composing 
room, materials like type matter, 
slugs, rules, must be up to certain 
specifications before being turned 
over to the compositor. Proofs are 
pulled of all the cuts on a precision 
proof press. 

Better housekeeping has been pro- 
moted through studies of such mat- 
ters as arrangement and placing of 
work benches. In the layout and 
camera departments, for instance, 
small turntables were constructed at 
the right of each worker’s desk, on 
which are placed pencils, dividers, 
brushes, and other tools. Work 
benches throughout the various de- 
partments are now provided with 
racks and holders for various tools 
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Board in Standard Register Company’s pressroom which dramatized savings made by 
taking care of equipment. Board is credited with much of $2200 saved in six months time 


and supplies. Metal sheets are placed 
on benches wherever ink is stored 
or handled. Benches are now ar- 
ranged so there is a place for every- 
thing needed. Occasional photo- 
graphs throughout the plant reveal 
how good a job of housekeeping is 
being done by each department. 
Safety Always is a slogan at the 
Standard Register Company. More- 
over promotion of the campaign con- 
tinuously is looked upon as one of 
the best of ways to eliminate waste 
through loss of time. The first-aid 
room handles an average of 1,200 
cases a month. Employes are urged 


to make use of the facilities provided 
whenever they have the slightest ac- 
cident or indisposition. There is a 
safety captain for each twelve em- 
ployes. Captains are changed each 
month. Each wears an identifying 
badge while at work. 

Suggestion contests are held con- 
tinuously. Periodically, the bulletin 
board has lists of problems for em- 
ployes to work on. These suggestions 
to suggesters are found valuable in 
stimulating employe thinking. 

As many of the major problems of 
waste elimination have been dis- 
posed of completely, the committees 





mentioned earlier now meet only 
when some special problem arises. 
In individual departments, however, 
supervisors meet with foremen pe- 
riodically and suggest various prob- 
lems that should be watched. 
Officials of the Standard Register 
Company believe that a simplified 
form of this waste-elimination cam- 
paign can be used in smaller plants. 
The manager, it was suggested, could 
call together foremen and key em- 
ployes, and meetings could be held 


frequently until their program is 
well under way. Managers should be 
cautioned not to take up too many 
things at one time. It is better to at- 
tack one or two problems and carry 
through remedial measures before 
attempting to solve others. Biggest 
possibilities in such a campaign lie 
in the following fields: Bettering of 
plant arrangement to facilitate the 
flow of work; creation of employe 
consciousness of the value of time, 
materials, and supplies; and elimina- 


tion of errors that in some plants 
prove to be costly items in wasted 
energy and repeated operations. 

An organized campaign such as 
that of the Standard Register Com- 
pany makes better managers out of 
the foremen. Problems of their fellow 
foremen are learned. Foremen ac- 
quire a technique in analyzing waste. 
Employes learn to know something 
about costs. Everybody in the plant 
seems to enjoy being trained to work 
efficiently and economically. 


COPIFYER CORPORATION GROWTH IS RAPID 


@ IF you were to circulate among 
users of lithography in the East and 
the Middle West asking those users 
who produced their work you would 
be surprised at the large number 
who would answer “Copifyer Litho- 
graph Corporation.” Through the 
plant of this comparatively young 
company flows a volume of produc- 
tion that would be a source of pride 
to many companies with a far longer 
business history. This month’s fron- 
tispiece is a sample of it. 

Swift growth from a small begin- 
ning in a few years into a large and 
active producer is a source of wonder 
not only to outsiders but to those in 
the industry as well. With keen com- 
petition from many capable lithog- 
raphers actively cultivating the mar- 
ket, how was such growth achieved? 
There is no single, simple answer. 
It came in part through careful man- 
agement; in part through hard work. 
Most important of all factors was the 
development of a strong “business 
personality,” which is the composite 
picture of personalities within the 
organization. 

It has been said that every busi- 
ness is the lengthened shadow of a 
man. In “Copifyer” it is rather the 
lengthened shadow of a group, each 
one supplying his effort, ideas, and 
particular ability in codperation with 
other executives and employes. 

Early in the life of this growing 
business, it was established that each 
piece of work produced would re- 
flect this composite “Copifyer” per- 
sonality. It must do it in quality of 
work down to the last minute detail, 
strict adherence to delivery prom- 
ises, and constant watchfulness. 

Checking, so important in every 
branch of printing, is done by one 
man who gives it his entire time. At 
the beginning of each job he checks 
the layout; he checks, and rechecks 
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plates. He checks every detail of the 
first sheet as it comes off the press, 
and okays it for running. When he 
approves it, that sheet is the one on 
which reputation depends. 

This policy of extreme accuracy 
and watchfulness is typical of the 
constructive ideas that result from 
the company’s program of frequent 
conferences between its executives, 
salesmen, department heads, and the 
juniors. Here were developed many 
of the ideas applied to the business. 
Taken together, they add up to com- 
pany “personality.” Always, in these 
conferences, is discussed improve- 
ment in equipment and methods. 

If there has been any element of 
luck in the growth of the Copifyer 
Lithograph Corporation, it was in 
the fact that its business life was 
started just long enough in advance 
of the present swing to color to give 
its executives and craftsmen the ex- 
perience needed to capitalize on the 
demand to the fullest extent. From 
the very beginning, even in the early 
days when they specialized in black- 
and-white reproduction, they sought 
not merely to reproduce the copy 
faithfully but to accomplish the re- 
sult by controlled methods that alone 
can assure satisfactory reproduction. 

The comparatively recent appear- 
ance of Kodachrome in larger size 
film found them fully prepared to 
take full advantage of the greater 
color demand that soon followed it. 
Today, with the widened field that 
Kodachrome has opened up, a con- 
siderable proportion of the work that 
goes through the Copifyer Corpora- 
tion’s plant is in process colors. As 
in every other phase of its work, ac- 
curate measurements take the place 
of the older cut-and-try methods. 

To many directly in lithographic 
work, a trip through the Copifyer 
Corporation’s plant would be some- 


thing of a surprise, particularly if 
they had seen the plant as it was six 
short years ago. At that time, the 
equipment consisted of a nineteen- 
year-old single-color press, a lone 
camera, and a plate and layout de- 
partment. There were six employes; 
now there are eighty-five. 

Today, the Copifyer Corporation 
has three of the most modern cam- 
eras, one of which will accommo- 
date a 40-by-42-inch negative. A 
precision photo-composing machine 
makes it possible to impose multiple 
images on a large plate from one or 
more negatives. Accuracy within 
one-half of one thousandth of an 
inch is everyday routine. 

Printing equipment includes one 
21-by-28-inch high-speed single- 
color offset press, two 36-by-48-inch 
single-color offset presses, a 36-by- 
48-inch two-color offset press, and 
one 4614-by-684-inch two-color 
offset press. 

With this platemaking and print- 
ing equipment there is no litho- 
graphic problem too complicated or 
difficult to be handled effectively by 
the Copifyer Corporation. The most 
intricate color jobs go through as 
smoothly and surely as do the simple 
black-and-white reproductions. The 
flow of work that passes through this 
modern plant includes sales manuals, 
direct-mail pieces, calendars, posters, 
displays, multicolor process work of 
every type. 

While it operates as a complete 
unit, the Copifyer Corporation also 
controls and operates the Allegheny 
Lithograph Corporation, of Pitts- 
burgh, applying to its management 
the same principles upon which the 
success of its Cleveland plant has 
been won and extending to this plant 
the business “personality” that has 
played such an important part in 
Copifyer’s sound and rapid. growth. 
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FLUORESCENCE COMES TO THE INDUSTRY! 


Spectacular printing effects expected from development of inks that glow when activated by “black light.” The 


plant will benefit from illumination furnished by superior and cheaper fluorescent lamps @ By D. M. MacMASTER 


OW FLUORESCENCE has entered 
N the printing industry on two 

fronts. It brings with it, first, 
the promise at least of unlimited 
possibilities in hitherto impossible 
spectacular printed effects. On the 
other hand, it brings the realization 
of an infinitely more satisfactory 
means of printing-plant lighting. 

While the basic principles of flu- 
orescence involved in both cases are 
identical, the applications are along 
entirely different lines with the re- 
sult that a readily understandable 
confusion of terms might well be in 
the brewing. Obviously the first 
question to be answered is: What is 
fluorescence? 

To put it in the technical manner, 
it is: That property which some 
bodies, particularly certain organic 
solutions, possess of emitting light 
while exposed to the action of cer- 
tain rays of either the visible or the 
ultra-violet spectrum, or of cathode 
rays, Roentgen rays, et cetera. When 
the emission persists for an appre- 
ciable period after the existing ra- 
diation has been extinguished, it is 
described as phosphorescence. The 
light of fluorescence is quite distinct 
from that reflected at the surface of 
the body, which gives it its surface 
color, and also from that transmitted 
by the body. It is definitely related 
to the light which the substance is 
capable of absorbing. 

A loose, but more understandable, 
analogy may be based upon radio 
broadcasting. The electrical impulses 
emanated from a broadcasting sta- 
tion cannot be heard. But they affect 
our radio receiving sets in such a 
manner as to produce sound waves 
which can be heard. 

When invisible ultra-violet light, 
which is similar in nature to ordi- 
nary visible light but of shorter 
wave length, strikes any fluorescent 
substance, the invisible light is con- 
verted into visible light of a color 
and intensity which varies with the 
nature of the fluorescent material. 

Many ordinary natural substances 
are fluorescent to a greater or lesser 
degree, for example: the fingernails, 
eyeballs, hair, teeth, skin, seeds, 


plants, eggs, milk, oils, paper, and 
print. Many minerals are capable of 
more spectacular fluorescent effects 
and specifically prepared liquids and 
solids have been developed to pro- 
duce definite colors. Typical fluores- 
cing compounds are calcium tung- 
state (which yields a blue light), 
cadmium borate (pink), and zinc 
silicate (green). 

But materials which are capable 
of fluorescence, unless activated by 
some form of radiant energy, are of 
no more value than is a radio re- 
ceiving unit without broadcast im- 
pulses available. While other forms 
of radiation could be used to pro- 
duce fluorescence, ultra-violet light 
is the most readily available and as 
a result the most commonly utilized 
at the present time. 

Ultra-violet light may be divided 
into three ranges. “Black light,” or 
“near” ultra-violet, is just beyond 
the blue in the visible spectrum, and 
is not harmful to the skin or the 
eyes. “Middle” ultra-violet is used 
for sun-tan and therapeutic purposes 
and care must be taken to avoid 
over-exposure of the skin and the 
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He Carried His Business 
in His Hat 


No wonder the modern execu- 
tive does more real work, makes 
more decisions, more progress, 
gets things done more quickly 
than the man who “carried his 
business inside his hat’ ever 
dreamed about. 

Business men of today simply 
won't be tied to detail. They 
leave that for printed forms to 
carry. Consequently, their minds 
are free for the important things 
—constructive planning, think- 
ing ahead. 

We have worked with many 
business men on the design of 
time-saving printed forms and 
we would like to work with you. 
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Solid, common sense in this printing house 
institutional copy. Try this out on a blotter! 


eyes. “Far” ultra-violet may be very 
harmful to the skin and the eyes and 
is used for sterilization purposes. 

All of the foregoing is basic to an 
understanding of fluorescence and 
pertains to the phenomena no mat- 
ter what the specific application 
might be. Let us consider printing 
with inks containing fluorescent ma- 
terials activated by “black light.” 

The possibility of a wide-spread 
use of these inks appears in marking 
branded products to provide a secret 
means of identification in detecting 
fraudulent imitations, counterfeiting, 
or substitutions. Liquor stamps, 
race-track tickets, and product la- 
bels may be printed or lithographed 
with intricate designs in fluorescent 
inks which may not be visible in 
daylight. When inspected by Gov- 
ernment agents or other legitimately 
regulatory individuals under “near” 
ultra-violet or “black light,” the flu- 
orescent printing becomes brilliantly 
luminescent in several vivid colors 
and immediately identifies the prod- 
uct and assures its authenticity. 

On page 78 of the March, 1940, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER mention 
was made of a double-page spread 
which appeared in the National Sign 
Journal. It was lithographed by the 
Continental Lithograph Corporation 
with inks possessing fluorescent 
qualities under ultra-violet light. 

The Continental Lithograph Cor- 
poration has developed a process, and 
patent applications have been made 
for the adaptation of a wide range 
of fluorescent colors to lithography 
as well as other common printing 
methods. The major purpose is the 
printing on a large scale of spectacu- 
lar advertising for window displays, 
theater-lobby displays, and outdoor 
billboards. The obvious advantage of 
this system in outdoor advertising is 
that it changes a board from the or- 
dinary bulletin class to the spectacu- 
lar class with no rebuilding whatso- 
ever, simply by the remounting of a 
lithographed poster. The only change 
necessary is the installation of an in- 
expensive ultra-violet light source. 

To provide this light source, there 
has been developed a small bulb 
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which emits harmless, invisible, near 
ultra-violet light. It is similar in ap- 
pearance to the ordinary incandes- 
cent bulb and it requires no special 
equipment, operating on alternating 
or direct current of 105-120 volts. 
Each bulb in a reflector will “black- 
light” approximately 15 to 20 square 
feet of fluorescent surface. The 325- 
watt bulb has a life of 200 hours and 
lists at $3.00. 

The bulb intercepts visible radia- 
tion almost entirely. However, be- 
cause the eyeballs are fluorescent, 
one gets the sensation of glare when 
looking directly towards the operat- 
ing black lamp. Actually, visible light 
is not striking the eye from the out- 
side but is being created from within. 

Although neither black light nor 
fluorescence is new, and have in fact 
been used together for years to pro- 
duce startling theatrical and stage 
effects, the recent development of 
fluorescent printing and an inexpen- 
sive black-light source promises to 
open a lucrative new sales field for 
the printing industry. 

Utilizing the same principles in an 
entirely different way is the fluores- 
cent lamp, one of the most impor- 
tant developments in the field of 
illumination since the introduction 
of the tungsten filament. 

In its present commercial form the 
fluorescent lamp is a glass tube from 
1 to 1% inches in diameter, and from 
18 to 48 inches long. It is filled with 
mercury vapor and a little argon at 
low pressure. Electrical conditions 
are so arranged as to convert the 
maximum of the electrical imput in- 
to invisible ultra-violet radiation. 
Fluorescent materials coat the inside 
of the tube and when struck by the 
ultra-violet radiation, they emit vis- 
ible light. Practically any shade of 
color can be obtained by proper mix- 
ing of the fluorescent materials used 
in coating the inside of the tube. 

Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of fluorescent lamps is the pre- 
cise and efficient manner in which 
light of daylight quality is produced. 
The daylight fluorescent tube is not 
only the closest approach to daylight 
ever developed commercially, but in 
addition it’s the most efficient light 
source for all-around illumination 
available. Colored fluorescent lights 
have an even greater advantage over 
incandescent bulbs as the colors are 
produced directly rather than by fil- 
tering out unwanted colors from 
white light as in some lighting. 
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Daylight fluorescents give 30 to 49 
lumens for each watt, white 40 to 50, 
and green yields up to 75. The 100- 
watt incandescent, by comparison, 
gives about 16 lumens a watt. 

Probably the most striking prop- 
erty of the fluorescent lamp is its 
lack of heat. It produces only one- 
half of the total heat and one-fourth 
the radiant heat of comparable in- 
candescents. An additional advan- 
tage is the psychologically cool white 
light of the fluorescent as contrasted 
to the yellowish glow of the incan- 
descent. A further property of the 
fluorescent tube is the reduction of 
both shadow and glare. 

In printing, lithographing, and 
photoengraving plants the daylight 
type is being installed because it al- 
lows unparalleled efficiency in color 
matching and discrimination. Since 
the 40-watt, 48-inch unit, the largest 
to date, was introduced last year in- 
creased interest for general illumi- 
nation has resulted. 

A complete 100-watt fluorescent 
unit is equivalent to a 250-watt in- 
candescent and costs from $17.50 to 
$25.00, while the incandescent with 





comparable fixtures costs $6.00 to 
$10.00. Only the light tubes, costing 
around $4.00, need be replaced fre- 
quently and they last three times as 
long as do incandescents. 

Owing to the difference in power 
consumed, the economy of fluores- 
cents compares well with incandes- 
cents even at moderate power rates 
—without even taking into consider- 
ation the superiority of illumination 
of the fluorescents. Furthermore, it is 
not unreasonable to expect gradual 
reduction in the cost of the com- 
plete lamp as fuller realization of 
mass production economies develops 
with more wide-spread use of flu- 
orescents. Already the life of the 
tube has been increased markedly. 
After all, only one million fluores- 
cents were sold up to the end of 
1939, while 970,000,000 incandescent 
bulbs were bought in this country 
alone in 1939. 

Thus the printer takes a forward 
step into the realm of the physicist 
and chemist as fluorescent printing 
and fluorescent lighting move out of 
the laboratory and into the plant to 
become printing shop aids. 


Do You Know Their Answers? 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


. In which city of the United States did a great calamity prove a bless- 
ing to printers, engravers, and the graphic arts generally? 


. What commercial enterprise started Chicago on its way to becoming 


the great printing center it is? 


. What influence carried photoengraving and color printing from east- 


ern cities to the west? 


. What early halftones have never been excelled? 


. Who was the first to show that color printing could be done in news- 


papers? When did he do it? 


. America’s most famous wood engraver began his career where? 


. In the days when photoengraving could not be made to pay, who 
was it that showed the sink down which the profits flowed? 


. When and where did the leading technical journal in the graphic 


arts begin? 


. Where can be found a comprehensive story of the “Schoolmaster 


in the Graphic Arts?” 


. Which city takes precedence in the making of paper boxes? 


. Where is located the largest firm of map engravers and printers any- 





where in the world? 


. Which industry led in the Chicago census in 1929? 


(Answers to the above questions will be found on page 46) 
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@ Men versed in practical methods of legislation know 
that the best way to kill a Bill is to allow it to remain 
in the committee to which it was referred. They also 
know that a committee cannot long withstand an 
overwhelming demand for a favorable report of the 
Bill out of committee. Since early in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Bill to amend the Government Printing 
Act (H R 7266 by Representative Robinson of Utah) 
has been pending in the Committee on Printing. All 
of the important printers’ local associations, together 
with a number of national and district associations, 
have endorsed the Bill. A number of committees 
have been appointed to work for its passage. But the 
Bill still languishes in committee! 

@ What's the matter? To us it seems obvious there is 
a lack of coérdinated and concentrated effort on the 
part of leaders, committees, organizations, and indi- 
vidual printers to “push over” this measure which, 
when law, will distribute millions of dollars of pub- 
lic printing to printers all over the country. Reso- 
lutions, letters, and personal interviews with con- 
gressmen, all have their effect. But we are apt to for- 
get that the first consideration of the measure must, 
and will, be by the Committee to which it was re- 
ferred. Usually such consideration is after the Com- 
mittee has held public hearings at which duly author- 
ized representatives of the industry are permitted to 
present their arguments for the Bill. Are our leaders 
and committees demanding such hearings? 

@ Nearly two years has elapsed since the industry 
was first exhorted to go after “such printing, binding, 
and blank-book work as shall be used in the field 
service.” At the big annual conclave of printers at 
Indianapolis in 1938, the usual kowtowing to the Pub- 
lic Printer and his monopolizing of the convention 
time extolling the magnitude of the G.P.O. was just 
too much for one local association Its delegates 
went home and in a few days its house-organ, Gal- 
ley Proof, published a paragraph headed, “Printers 
Again Applaud Their Largest Competitor.” What a 
lot of saps American printers seemed to be—ap- 
plauding the system by which millions in Govern- 
ment printing is concentrated at G.P.O. that rightfully 


should be done by tax-paying printers in the com- 
munities in which it is used! 

@ THe INLAND PrinTER believed then, as it does now, 
that the commercial printers of the United States “are 
as much entitled to consideration when it comes to 
Government requirements on printing as farmers on 
forage requirements, coal merchants on fuel, steel 
mills on armor-plate, or realtors on building space.” 
The month following the appearance of Galley Proofs 
paragraph, THE INLAND PrinTER published an edi- 
torial to that effect and exhorted the printers, as tax- 
payers and citizens, to demand that Government 
printing needed in their localities shall be awarded 
to local printers in the same manner as all other Gov- 
ernment supplies are bought from local dealers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER was the first and, so far, is the only, 
periodical in the printing field to espouse the cam- 
paign for a just distribution of public printing. 

@ Its efforts met with immediate response. Local as- 
sociations entered the campaign at once because 
they saw the justice of the matter. In a few short 
months they had stirred up so much interest and en- 
thusiasm that Mr. Robinson was induced to offer his 
Bill in Congress. The Southeastern Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers early joined in the effort. Last October, a 
year after “its applause of their largest competitor,” 
the U.T.A. convention resolved to get back of the 
movement and appointed a committee. 

@ In the meantime, THE INLAND PRINTER, by editorial 
and article, has been hammering away in an effort 
to get the printers to follow up their advantages, con- 
solidate their gains, and inaugurate a mighty assault 
on Congress. While we may be able to arouse print- 
ers to action, it is hardly our province to usurp the 
prerogatives of associations in the matter of organiz- 
ing the attack. There are enough practical politicians 
among printers to do that, if they can but be singled 
out and enlisted for the work. The main thing is to 
keep the issue simple and stick strictly to the text of 
the measure. We must SELL Congress on the justice 
and righteousness of our claim. Meantime, it is im- 
portant that the printers, appointed to do so, move 
upon the House Committee on printing. 
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@ HEREWITH, THE INLAND PRINTER 
closes the debate on the subject of 
whether duplicating machine work 
should be a part of the services that 
the print shop should offer its cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

It is apparent that much work goes 
to duplicators in many localities, 
which, if not done by these ma- 
chines, would not be done at all. 
Admittedly, the work cannot come 
up to printing on a number of scores. 
But it is with us, has been with us 
for some time, and promises to be 
increasingly a factor to consider. 

Competition from cheaper proc- 
esses can’t be legislated out of ex- 
istence. That isn’t the way it’s done! 

So we have two possibilities: (1) 
leaving duplicating work to the ex- 
clusive field of the little lettershops 
or the customers’ own machines; (2) 
having a department in the printing 
shop for doing this work when the 
customers want it and for work that 
would not otherwise be done. 

A proponent of the first course is 
F. H. Branham, executive secretary 
of the Chattanooga Printers’ Club, 
who below again ably presents the 
case for printers sticking to their 
presses and turning out the best pos- 
sible work and using the best sales- 
manship to sell printing. The other 
side of the case is well stated by 
Montgomery Middleton, of Waxaha- 
chie, Texas, in the panel on the right. 


* * * 


By F. H. BRANHAM 


@ IT SHOULD NOT seem necessary to 
point out to anyone in the printing 
industry where to draw the line be- 
tween printing and duplicating. Re- 
cent articles in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
however, have so confused the issue 
that a little explanation appears to be 
necessary. 

If there is a place for the duplicat- 
ing machine, certainly that place is 
not in the printing plant. It does not 
fit within the letterpress set-up. A 
skilled pressman looks upon it as a 
toy. He has mastered a trade, and 
is unwilling to degrade that trade 
by turning out inferior work on a 
make-shift machine. Besides, the 
printer could not afford to pay out a 
pressman’s wages for its operation. 
To do so would run up the expense 
to a point where there would be no 
economy in operating the duplicator. 
On the other hand, to place the ma- 
chine in some obscure corner of the 
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FINALE ON DUPLICATORS QUESTION 


pressroom, in charge of a girl or in- 
experienced boy, would mean that 
the printer must find enough of that 
type of work to keep that youngster 
busy six days a week. 

The little letter shop is the only 
logical spot for such equipment. That 
it is economy to mimeograph fifty 
copies of a bulletin, or a few circular 
letters, no intelligent person will 
deny. Although the work is usually 
of the carbon-copy variety, the cost 
is low, and the average user of such 
items will pronounce the job “good 
enough as a rule.” 

“Good enough” appears to be the 
term that’s applied to almost any job 
turned out on any duplicating ma- 
chine. This fact in itself places the 
stamp of inferiority on the process. 
Why, therefore, lower our standard? 

Of the three articles that have ap- 
peared in THE INLAND PRINTER dur- 
ing the past four or five months, one 
writer has compared the printers’ 
objection to the duplicator with the 
objection raised by the scribes and 
calligraphers when Johann QGuten- 
berg invented printing by means of 
movable type. Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion was, as every one well knows, a 
great improvement over the methods 
then in vogue, whereas the dupli- 
cator is not an improvement over 
letterpress, but is a rank imitation 
process. Hence, the comparison is, to 
say the least, far-fetched. This same 
writer goes on to quote a conversa- 
tion he had with a salesman for one 
of the duplicating machine com- 
panies, which is nothing more nor 
less than sales propaganda, and re- 
minds one of the printer who listens 
to the buyer of printing instead of 
making the buyer listen to him. 

Another of these writers attempts 
to illustrate his position by asking 
“Have you ever heard the manufac- 
turers of quality clothing complain- 
ing that cheap ten-dollar suits would 
put them out of business?” Let’s 
complete that thought by asking if 
he has ever heard of the manufac- 
turers of quality clothing adding a 
line of ten-dollar suits to compete 
with inferior clothing manufactur- 
ers? This is a good illustration of the 
idea of printers adding duplicators 
to compete with those who are now 
attempting to handle job printing on 
these machines in letter shops. 

Still another writer states that, al- 
though he is owner of a typographic 


service, he secures his daily time- 
sheets from photolith establishments 
at about one-half the cost of letter- 
press printing; and he frankly states 
that “the work isn’t good, but it’s 
good enough.” But is it? 

Frequently a buyer uses the alibi 
that certain printed forms do not 
leave the plant, store, or office—“no 
one sees them”—therefore it doesn’t 
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@ Montgomery Middleton, 


pany’s work appear at the right. 


with results. 


profit on the work. 


opposite.) 


would not have been produced. 


times," he says in conclusion. 








HE OKAYS DUPLICATORS 


of the 
Middleton Printing Company, Waxa. 
kachie, Texas, believes in obtaining 
some of that duplicating business for 
himself. Examples of some of his com- 


He says, “We started our mimeo- 
graphing department August 1, 1939, 
and have been more than satisfied 


“Since we started this service four 
of our old customers who have not 
been on the books for several years 
(on account of prices) have come with 
mimeograph jobs and printing. An- 
other good account had gradually 
slipped away until we were only print- 
ing their letterheads, and they are 
now using mimeographing—like it— 
and we are enjoying a satisfactory 


“Another ... was about ready to in- 
stall duplicating equipment .. . but 
was glad to forget it when . . . he could 
depend on us for this work. Later, on 
10,000 monthly statements (letterpress 
printed) they had us leave a space for 
mimeographing a monthly sales mes- 
sage which gives us ten different mim- 
eograph jobs. (See topmost example 


“We have kept a close check on 
just how many of our mimeograph 
jobs would have been printed and 
found that some would have gone to 
letterpress printers (at prices lower 
than we would quote), some would 
have been produced on_ borrowed 
duplicating equipment, and the rest 


“So after telling them over and over 
for twenty-seven years that they can't 
afford to use anything but the best of 
printing, we are changing with the 
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matter that they are cheap looking, 
dirty, and sometimes ragged. He 
might just as well tell us he wears 
cheap, dirty, ragged underwear and 
socks with holes in them—because 
no one sees them! 

Now, to remove the smoke screen 
that has been placed about this issue, 
it should be stated clearly that let- 
terpress printers are not complain- 


ing at all about the legitimate offset 
presses, or photolithography; nor did 
they ever complain any about lithog- 
raphy before the advent of the off- 
set process. But they do object to: 
Demoralizing the printing indus- 
try through attempting to turn out 
job printing on duplicating machines. 
Use of the duplicating machines by 
other industries to “save” printing 
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costs. (Surveys have proved that it 
brings not savings, but a loss.) 

City, county, state, and national 
Governments installing and using 
duplicating equipment. 

Religious institutions using these or 
any other printing equipment to com- 
pete with the commercial printers. 

Just recently, a printing shop rep- 
resentative called upon a_ hosiery 
mill to solicit printing orders. The 
buyer informed him that a certain 
religious institution, which operated 
a printing department, had been do- 
ing his work because its prices were 
much lower than the commercial 
printers. When, however, the print- 
ing salesman informed the buyer 
that this same institution was mak- 
ing and selling hose, the buyer raved 
—and the salesman got his business. 

To all printers adding duplicating 
machines to compete with those who 
are attempting to handle commercial 
printing on such equipment, one 
should say those who can’t succeed 
in the printing business with today’s 
ultra-modern letterpress equipment, 
had far better close up shop than to 
join that group of printers who 
would open the gates of this great 
industry to its enemy without. 

Duplicators cannot save you, but 
salesmanship can. Those who love 
the printing industry for what it is, 
and who take pride in producing 
work that is just a little better than 
the average, will continue the prog- 
ress that has placed printing in the 
forefront of great achievement. Keep 
standards high, chins up, and carry 
on, satisfied only with good work. 

I have endeavored to point out 
from time to time that... the printer 
should be salesman enough to show 
the buyers the advantage of good 
printing over poor, slip-shod work— 
and even go so far as to show him 
that he can buy it cheaper from a 
legitimate printer than he can pro- 
duce it on duplicating equipment. 

There are exceptions, of course, 
but, generally speaking, I feel that 
it would be a mistake for the aver- 
age printshop to install duplicators. 

There are already too many of the 
machines in use to make this feas- 
ible and converts would be few. 

The installation of any make-shift 
printing equipment, I sincerely be- 
lieve, would lower our standard. 

To me, this idea of printers install- 
ing duplicating machines is just an- 
other example of the printer permit- 
ting the buyer to dictate his policy. 
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When two printers exchange an idea. . . 


BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . 


Inspired by a Fire 

Here’s one that took quick doing! 
It’s the folder that Edward Hine & 
Company, printer of Peoria, Illinois, 
got out to capitalize on a fire in the 
plant. With equally swift action, it 
could get out a similar piece for one 
of its customers. And you can do it 
for one of yours! 

On a dark red stock, the folder, 
which opens to about 15 by 11 inches, 
announces that the plant still has pa- 
per, can get ink, and the presses are 
running like scared rabbits doing 
business “at the Old Stand.” Type is 
set in big sizes—some italics, some in 
caps and small caps across the page, 
except at the lower left corner where 
it runs around a tipped-on photo- 
graph of the burned interior of part 
of the plant. Top edge of the folder 
is charred, possibly by stacking the 
cut folders under heavy pressure and 
passing a blow torch quickly along 
the edge. On the outside of the folder 
is reproduced a cut of a news story 
about the fire, headed “Damage of 
$5,000 Caused by Fire at Hine Com- 
pany Printers.” It’s news to those 
who haven’t seen it and would at- 
tract immediate attention and a re- 
reading, likely, by any who had. 

The heading over the news clip- 
ping cut is “Yes—We Had a Fire!” 
It’s a facsimile of copy written by 
hand with a black crayon or heavy 
graphite pencil. The heading is five 
and a half inches long and at an 
angle reading up from left edge. 

Even the envelope is exciting. It is 
bright orange stock with a flame bor- 
der in red along the lower edge. It 
gets attention without a caption line, 
though one similar to that on the 
outside of the folder would be a good 
idea to assure attention. 

Why not have a dummy made up 
for a similar business-as-usual-de- 
spite-fire, or a fire sale announce- 
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. send it to the IDEA FILE! 





ment? Have it all ready to quickly 
rough in the client’s name and arrive, 
with it, on the heels of the insurance 
adjuster when there’s a fire in a large 
store or another place of business in 
your town? Your own or your repre- 
sentative’s initiative will make a good 
impression even when the first effort 
doesn’t effect a sale. 


Optical Illusion 

J. Harry Drechsler, two of whose 
novelty advertising pieces appeared 
last month, has sent us a set of op- 
tical illusion blotters. He used them 
to advertise his own blotter-printing 


service. You can use the idea to get 
a blotter order from an advertiser 
who appreciates the value of captur- 
ing the attention of his prospect by 
something unusual. 

The blotters are irregular in form 
—arch-shaped with rounded corners. 
At point of greatest width they meas- 
ure 6 inches, at narrowest 4 inches, 
depth 3 inches. Top one shown is on 
pink stock, lower one is on brown. 
Shape and difference in color make 
the top one look smaller. Hence, the 
copy, “Your eyes will deceive you 

. place two of these blotters one 
above the other and note the seem- 
ingly different sizes. It’s an optical 
illusion.” 

After the line that follows: “No 
Illusion About This However .. .” a 
manufacturer’s or merchant’s copy 
would follow through with the theme 
that a named article of merchandise 
is an outstanding value. Institutional 
copy could likewise be used, starting, 
perhaps, with the sentence, “It takes 
many years of experience to produce 
leather goods that will stand the gaff 
of modern travel.” 

All advertising pieces that get the 
recipient to make a test, work a trick, 
expose an illusion (as this one does) 


_ Your eves will deceive vos - iplbak tes af Gace Uctteri che hae tae Shovels: 
wkaeaianer neice erties En cote ittysion. 


NO ILLUSION ABOUT THIS HOWEVER: 


Tie a can to all your worries 
And you'll live for years and years 


J. HARRY DRECHSLER, PRINTER OF UNUSUAL BLOTTERS 
(69 years in the business, over 61 years of age) 
just young enough to help you “can” your blotter worries 


YOUR BLOTTER ... 


like this one with your own copy, will talk direct to the person you want to reach © 
617 Water Street, Baltimore, 


Originals of blotters shown were pink (top) and brown (lower one), creating the illusion 
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—-and do it well—hold the attention 
while the message is read. They are 
also likely to be saved and the illu- 
sion shown to others. 


A Parting Courtesy 

A printed word of appreciation to 
a departing guest is a friendly ges- 
ture for a city hotel or resort inn to 
make. The impression such a piece 
creates is pretty certain to result ina 
return visit when the guest is in that 
region again—if the service was up 
to the management’s courtesy! More- 
over, remembering the amenities by 
a card or a letter, in an envelope 
handed to visitor as he is checking 
out, will likely result in comments to 
the relatives and friends. 

A recent example of this good will 
advertising, seen by Idea File, was 
on a hotel’s regular 844- by 11-inch 
illustrated letterhead. There were 
three parallel bands of little figures 
representing the hotel’s staff—chefs, 
waitresses, bell boys, office staff, et 
cetera—in the second color, blue. 
The bands were about an inch high 
and page width, dividing the page 
into three spaces. 

Between the rows of figures, in 
simulated handwriting, was printed 
the hope that the guest had enjoyed 
his stay at the hotel. It added that 
members of the staff and townspeople 
alike were pleased to have had him 
as a guest and visitor. 

The letter was hand-addressed, 
“Dear Mr. Brown,” with black ink 
in an excellent match with the other 
copy. Both appeared to have been 
written by the same hand. 

While the specimen was a processed 
job, with the copy (except for the 
filled-in signature) done by a letter- 
shop stencil, the idea can be dupli- 
cated by printing with cuts for fac- 
simile lines of handwriting, or by set- 
ting up the copy in a script face. 


Extra! Extra! 

Frank’s Department Store, Chi- 
cago, recently put the words “Extry! 
Extry!” and a picture of a stylishly 
dressed young girl on the 514- by 
6%4-inch outside page of a self-mail- 
ing folder. Breaking the one-cent 
stamp that seals the piece (an end- 
opener) the prospect finds spring 
merchandise copy at the top under 
the heading “Read All About It!” 

Below, a 44-inch fold-over por- 
tion of the folder, with a slit 4% 
inches long about an inch from the 
top, holds another small folder the 
front page of which has a masthead, 


Stick of gum is the real thing and gives the recipient a relaxing chew as well as a smile! 


“Fashion News.” It is printed like 
a small newspaper and includes a 
news-style halftone illustration. In- 
side the small folder is a spread of 
spring shoes copy with cuts. The back 
page carries a “gossip column” about 
shoes, signed, “Your Fashion Re- 
porter” in facsimile of handwriting. 

“Fashion News” folder is on white 
stock while the larger, self-mailing 
folder holding it is blue. 


Gum for Stopper 

A social event’s novelty mailing 
piece that can be adapted to do a 
selling job for a printer’s customer is 
the one used by the Nashville Club 


“Fashion News” is a small folder which 
slips into slit in fold-over part of large one 


of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
piece is a folder, 9 by 3% inches, on 
white stock, medium weight. 

The first thing the person getting 
the folder sees as he takes it from the 
envelope is a stick of gum, held at an 
angle by die-cut slits. It points to the 
catch line “Don’t Gum up the Works 
. . -’ inscript along the bottom of the 
folder. Inside is the meeting notice, 


date and details. 


Adapting the idea to an attention- 
arresting piece for a printing cus- 
tomer, the copy line on the front 
might be, “Here are some facts to 
‘chew’ over .. .” with arrows or chev- 
rons carrying the eye to the edge, 
then inside of the folder where the 
sales story of good printing would 
appear. 

Other “teaser” lines could be, “Get 
your teeth into this .. .” and (per- 
haps with a cartoon of an old-time 
type of farmer) “By Gum! It sure 
does pay to advertise!” This would 
call for an advertising success story, 
selling the prospect the idea that he- 
do likewise. Various other tie-ins for 
the inside copy suggest themselves, 
such as copy based on the headline, 
“Gum Aids Digestion—and now some 
food for thought.” 

Instead of a stick of gum, the mail- 
ing piece might have a couple of flat 
pieces of hard candy in a small Cel- 
lophane or glassine bag stapled to the 
card. The play on words could be 
around the “sweet” profits possible 
by keeping up advertising through 
the summer. 


Telephone Book Tag 

Most telephone directories have a 
hole drilled through the upper left 
corner. Many come with a piece of 
string looped through the hole for 
hanging the book. Few, however, use 
the string for the additional purpose 
of attaching an advertisement to the 
directory. However, Idea File has a 
telephone book from the southwest 
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which has made use of its red hang- 
ing cord for this added purpose. The 
advertisement is for Valley Gold 
Dairies, of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. It is a 154g- by 4-inch tag, cut 
out in the shape of a milk bottle. 
Stock is yellow, medium weight. At 
the top, center, is a metal eyelet 
through which the cord is looped. 








Drivers’ Rule Book, the front cover, 
foreword, and an “inside spread” of 
which are shown. 

“We got a lot of comment... 
Thought this might interest the Edi- 
tor of Idea File.” It certainly does! 
In times when smiles are none too 
numerous, a stiff dose of broad hu- 
mor makes a splendid tonic. We can 
















Foreworp 


In response to « long-felt need, the writer 
has made an extended and microscopic study of 
the causes, evils, difficulties and cures of auto 
mobile accidents caused by back seat drivers. 

We have viewed with considerable alarm the 
ever-rising toll of human life. And ia the sincere 
hope that this booklet may be the means of per 
haps saving one life, we submit the following 
rules and regalations for back seat drivers. 

The rules are arranged in ascending order 
of imp and are d to save wear, 
tear, shattering and exhaustion of all drivers’ 
nervous systenss as well as to save human life. 
Observation of these rules will win the undying 
gratitude of your public servants, including 
traffic officers, the mayor and head of the Safety 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. 

We humbly accept your thanks in advance 
and beg to advise that additional copies of this 

ve bouklet may be obtained as long 
as the edition lasts, at the author's imprimery, 
sigdate 45 North Division Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SHUT UP 





James E. Shaw, the Printer. 





Note mock-serious tone of the Foreword copy above. You can adapt this for your rule book 


Directly under the eyelet is a blue 
circle, five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter in which is an illustration 
of the Valley Gold Dairies’ ice cream 
container. 

Copy, in blue, in the remaining 
space gives company’s name, tele- 
phone number, lists the three prin- 
cipal products (milk, butter, and ice 
cream) and the slogan “Protected 27 
Ways.” Both sides of the milk bottle 
cut-out carry the same copy. 

Investigate the possibilities of your 

local telephone company coéperating 
to enable an advertiser to use this 
unusual medium the next time the 
directory is in process of prepara- 
tion. It’s in that class of advertising 
mediums that only one advertiser can 
use at a time. Its life is a long one— 
several months at the minimum. 
. Certainly a dairy, laundry, or coal 
distributer would jump at this chance 
to put its name and telephone num- 
ber in so conspicuous a position on 
the outside, as well as inside, of the 
book. He’d have it to himself! 


Back Seat Rule Book 

“We used these in the Advertising 
Club and Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Christmas Party bags,” says 
James E. Shaw, printer of Buffalo, 
New York, referring to the Back Seat 
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readily see this idea making a big hit 
with a garage owner, service station 
chain manager, or the shop proprie- 
tor. His copy on the back will be an 
advertisement that is automatically 
guaranteed good circulation from the 
mirth-provoking nature of the book- 
let’s contents. 

Starting with small type on the 
first page the terse command, “Shut 
Up,” is repeated on each page in in- 
creasingly larger type. It’s spread 
across pages 6 and 7 in characters 
nearly an inch high. That’s all there 
is to the rules! 

“We used up odds and ends of 
stocks to print these,” Mr. Shaw says, 
and, by the same token, similar ones 
could be made at low cost for cover 
and inside stock for your customer. 
Page size is 34% by 5% inches, light 
weight white, and covers are 34% by 
514. Blue, gray, and brown were the 
cover colors on the three samples Mr. 
Shaw sent. Blue looked best. The 
cover decoration is a stock illustra- 
tion. No other artwork was used in 
the booklet. 

Treating the rule book idea se- 
riously for “drivers’ seat drivers,” you 
might get up a booklet with safe and 
courteous driving rules as another 
piece to sell an advertiser. The good- 
will value would be a talking point. 


Old Bible Contest 


The earliest books printed for our 
forefathers were the family Bibles. 
No matter how poor it was in books, 
the pioneer family always possessed 
a family Bible. Seeing a good hu- 
man-interest idea in that fact, the 
Daily Democrat, of Tallahassee, 
Florida, conducted an _ interesting 
contest among its readers recently, 
to discover who had the oldest Bible. 

Mrs. Jane Fleetwood, of Tallahas- 
see, reported that she owned an old 
Bible printed by Collins & Hanny, 
New York, in 1837. In it is the record 
of the marriage of her grandparents, 
Robert Alexander Ware and Mar- 
garet Caldwell Ellison on March 29, 
1831, as its first entry. Robert Cald- 
well Ellison, as Commissioner, es- 
tablished an Indian trading post at 
Columbus, Georgia. Later, he be- 
came the first mayor of Albany. 

Miss Frances Shaw of Tallahassee 
is the possessor of a Bible printed, in 
1816, by John H. Holbrook, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. The first entry in 
Miss Shaw’s Bible is the birth of 
Daniel Shaw, May 13, 1775. 

Miss Jennie Alligood reported 
owning a Bible published by Daniel 
D. Smith in 1824; while Elliott Butt 
Loyless, employed in the Florida 
state treasurer’s department, has a 
Bible printed by H. and E. Phinney 
at Cooperstown, New York, 1828. It 
once belonged to his grandfather who 
operated a wagon train from Au- 
gusta, Georgia, to Albany, Georgia. 

A Bible owned by A. Bernard 
Byrd, grocer of Tallahassee, was 
printed by Andrew & Judd at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. It has no publica- 
tion date. Its first entry is that of the 
marriage of his great-grandfather, 
Overton Bernard, to Jane Thomas, 
November 29, 1825. Prize for the old- 
est Bible was awarded Miss Sarah 
Partridge. This book was printed by 
“Charles Bill and the Executrix 
of Thomas Newcomb, deceased, 
Printers to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty,” in the year 1709. 

There is a very good promotional 
thought here for printers and pub- 
lishers everywhere. A window dis- 
play of your town’s oldest Bibles 
will get a lot of attention. It can be 
tied in with the 500th anniversary of 
printing through the use of appro- 
priate placards. A large-size picture 
of a page from the Gutenberg Bible, 
mounted on an easel-backed card, 
would make a good central piece 

around which to group the Bibles. 
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HOWS AND WHYS OF SILK-SCREEN WORK 


Here are answered printers’ questions about the process; how it operates, its economies, ways it’s used along with 


other graphic arts techniques. Read about the most recent developments—new effects @ By J. L. BIEGELEISEN 


ANY YEARS ago, the produc- 
M tion of silk-screen printing 
was limited to dark, musty, 
and suspicious-looking studios, as if 
the people engaged in it were as fear- 
ful of being caught and burned at the 
stake as were alchemists of old. To- 
day, it has been brought out into the 
light, and the broad-minded element 
in the graphic arts field appreciates 
its values, and welcomes it as a real 
“find.” As a printing process in its 
own right, silk-screen has firmly es- 
tablished itself in the field of short- 
run color jobs. It is unique in that it 
covers the entire gamut of printing 
surfaces, including paper and card- 
board, metal, wood, glass, and even 
cloth. For runs not exceeding 5,000, 
and sometimes that figure can be 
stretched to 10,000, its versatility is 
almost matchless. 

It might be well here to describe 
briefly this graphic art. It is essen- 
tially a process in which a stencil, 
bearing the design to be reproduced, 
is permanently affixed to a screen or 
ground of silk, organdy, or metal 
cloth. Paints, or other printing medi- 
ums, are forced through the stencil 
by means of a squeegee and depos- 
ited on the printing surface to form 
a facsimile of the original design. 
Since the stencil is the basic element 
in this process, suppose we mention 
the important methods commonly 
employed to prepare it. 

The five popular stencil-making 
methods include: the paper method, 
the block-out method, the tusche 
method, the photographic method, 
and the film method. The film method 
is the most popularly used of these 
and for that reason we shall dwell 
upon it in some detail. 

The special stencil film used is a 
thin, transparent lacquer sheet lami- 
nated with glassine backing paper, 
and commercially known as NuFilm. 
This transparent lacquer tissue is sold 
in rolls, and a sheet large enough to 
make a plate over a yard square, 
costs less than $2. To make a stencil 
with it, and print the design, this is 
the general procedure: 

1. Place a piece of film (the size of 
the original artwork) over the art- 


work, with the lacquer side up. Fas- 
ten it with scotch tape or thumbtacks. 

2. Holding the stencil knife and 
pressing on it cautiously, trace-cut 
the design. Wherever one color meets 
another, “overdraw” about 1/16 of an 
inch to aid in registering. 

3. Strip or peel out the lacquer 
layer of the film paper, leaving the 
glassine backing exposed. The stencil 
is now formed. 

4. Lower the frame of the “printing 
press” and apply a rag wet with lac- 
quer thinner over the silk, to adhere 
the film to the underside of the silk. 

5. Raise the frame and strip away 
the glassine backing paper. Now the 
stencil is ready for paint and squee- 
gee. The silk shows a stencil with 
“open” parts in the shape of the de- 
sired design, and the “closed” parts 
blocking out with film ail the areas 
where you do not wish the paint to 
go through. 

6. Place the card to be printed on 
the base of the “press,” lower the 
frame, and pour some paint into the 
screen. 

7. Push the squeegee once across 
the screen, and raise the frame. There 
you will see your design in color. Re- 
peat the squeegeeing operation to 
give the desired number of prints. 

Even after this short exposition it 
does not require a clairvoyant to see 
the many advantages of silk-screen, 
both as a graphic art in itself, and 
as a printing process to be correlated 
with the more traditional reproduc- 
tion methods. To put it differently, 
silk-screen should not be thought of 
asa rival of other printing mediums; 
but rather as a co-partner in certain 
printing enterprises. For in addition 
to being used for complete jobs by 
itself, it may also be used confidently 





@ Much interest was aroused among 
our readers by the article on Plow & 
Watters use of silk-screen in com- 
bination with letterpress which ap- 
peared in The Inland Printer for Jan- 
uary. Among other things, this article 
tells more about the method of using 
silk-screen work with other printing 
processes. Note cut on next page. 











and in perfect harmony with lithog- 
raphy for imprinting the names of lo- 
cal dealers, for short-run translations 
of English copy, and for blocking out 
and changing the copy or design on 
lithographed posters. In the same 
manner, it may be used harmoniously 
with letterpress printing, offset print- 
ing, photo-gelatin work. 

Let us take an actual job of a bro- 
chure that has been given life and 
zest by the use of color applied by 
silk-screen. These questions might be 
raised upon viewing the circular: 
“Why was it necessary to use more 
than one printing method, letterpress 
and silk-screen, on one job?” “Why 
not one or the other?” The answer is 
that economy is a guiding principle 
in advertising production. To have 
used silk-screen for the entire job 
would have been economically un- 
wise because this form of reproduc- 
tion lends itself best to the reproduc- 
tion of solid tones and large areas. 
It involves, as you have seen above, 
the cutting by hand of special film 
stencils, and it would be foolish in- 
deed to attempt to make hand-cut 
stencils for a large mass of twelve- 
point type. Bearing in mind that this 
was a run of 500 copies, the reason 
for not using letterpress for the entire 
brochure should be obvious. The 
making of a line cut involves not only 
the expense of plates (and that cost 
seems magnified when one considers 
the small quantity to be reproduced), 
but it also entails the preparation of 
perfect originals for the photoen- 
graver. The screen process man who 
makes the stencil, on the other hand, 
is well content with a pencil drawing 
of the original. It is not a rare occa- 
sion, indeed, when due to stress of 
circumstances a rather rough pencil 
drawing is all he has to work from. 
Since the stencil is hand made, the 
stencil artist can use his judgment in 
finishing and “truing-up” the origi- 
nal for reproduction purposes as he 
cuts the stencil. 

In many instances, it costs less to 
prepare both the original and the 
stencil plates for silk-screen printing, 
than it costs to prepare the perfect 
original alone for photoengraving. So 
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we see that not only are the stencil 
plates for silk-screen considerably 
cheaper than those for line cuts, but 
there is also an overwhelming saving 
to be realized in the type of artwork 
which is required for the two respec- 
tive processes as will be explained. 


A CORNER OF THE LOUNGE 


tween where the green and the black 
meet, the boundary lines for the 
green parts of the design were ex- 
tended about 1/16 of an inch around. 
Thus, when the black was printed, it 
registered perfectly—right on top of 
the green as shown in cut. 


A ROOM IN THE “‘HABITANT WING" 


The Alpine's Ski School, under the direction of European 

structors, carries on daily classes on the practice 

cs of the golf course or the steeper slop Hill 60" 

ond is an officially outherized school of the Canadian 

Amateur Ski Association rivate instruction is also avail- 
able and advance ski lessons for experts 


ae 
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Letterpress contributed the halftone illustrations, captions, and copy in lower right-hand 
corner. Intermediate grays are the silk-screen color work (green) and the black was done by 
silk-screen in sketches. Color design on small runs is economical done in this way 


In the Alpine job shown here, in- 
expensive hand-cut film stencils were 
used to introduce a colorful design 
and to vivify what might have been 
just another drab brochure. The de- 
sign consists of two colors—green and 
black, and there is silk-screen work 
on both front and back of the paper. 
In doing silk-screen printing, an in- 
dividual stencil is usually required 
for each color on the design. In this 
case, then, the stencil for the green 
part of the folder was made first. The 
lettering appearing white on green 
was cut with the aid of a celluloid 
triangle, and regardless of how fine a 
line may appear, the stencil knife 
must cut on both sides of it, and 
strip out the narrow area. In order 
that no confusing space occur be- 
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With experience, it should take 
about a half-hour to make the stencil 
for the green. On the reverse side, 
where the green appears only in 
strips to frame the halftones, the film 
was cut with the aid of a ruler— 
which made it very simple. The pro- 
cedure for making the stencil for the 
black was exactly the same, except 
that, since the black was the last 
color, no overdraws were necessary. 
The black stencil, with the words 
“ski,” “Alpine,” et cetera, naturally 
took a little longer to cut than the 
green which had little lettering. 

To facilitate registering, the proc- 
ess makes use of the three-guide sys- 
tem to keep the paper in a fixed posi- 
tion on the printing base. Not count- 
ing in the makeready, about 500 of 


these circulars can be run off in an 
hour. When the run is completed, the 
stencil is washed with kerosene to 
remove the paint and stored away for 
a possible re-run. When no re-run is 
expected, the film stencil may be dis- 
solved with lacquer thinner. This 
clears the mesh of the silk and makes 
the screen ready for the next job. The 
silk, if carefully handled and prop- 
erly cleaned, may be used over and 
over again. The film stencil method 
of producing silk-screen work is 
quite simple. Naturally it requires 
experience, but that experience will 
pay dividends. 

Now to summarize the facts in dol- 
lars and cents. The piece of film suffi- 
cient for printing this 9- by 16-inch 
brochure in both colors, cost about 60 
cents. The paint, and the turpentine 
to wash the stencil, cost no more than 
50 cents for a run of 500. This brings 
the cost of materials for this job to 
about the great sum of $1. The labor 
for making the stencils would gener- 
ally run to about three hours. Taking 
the arbitrary wage of $1 an hour for 
this work, the stencils would cost less 
than $4, including materials for 
printing. This cost satisfies the order 
for three “plates” 9 by 16, to be used 
to print a design in two colors by 
silk-screen. It surely is not necessary 
to make a written comparison of this 
cost with the cost of plates or.a line 
cut necessary in letterpress. 

Not only is silk-screen more eco- 
nomical, but it has a distinct quality 
of texture, richness of tone, and opac- 
ity of color, which add glamour and 
depth to processed advertising mat- 
ter. The economy, practicability, and 
versatility of silk-screen are its out- 
standing advantages, and it is no 
wonder that these advantages have 
made silk-screen an important fac- 
tor in multicolor reproduction. Wise 
users of this process take advantage 
of its possibilities with a full under- 
standing of its scope. They know that 
it is best to give each process the 
chance to do what it can do best. 
They know that there are occasions 
where more than one printing method 
can be combined to their mutual ad- 
vantage. They know that silk-screen 
is not a crutch or substitute for other 
graphic arts mediums, but they also 
know that, wisely used, silk-screen 
has much to add to the graphic arts, 
as it has created a fertile field for 
jobs that heretofore were impractical 
or impossible. It has created work, 
and justified its existence. 
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Ink Scumming on the Press 

I operate a large offset press on which 
we run various classes of work such as 
labels, containers, et cetera, and have 
considerable difficulty with some of the 
ink working greasy. On some of the jobs 
the work seems to work clean and 
sharp, but I still get trouble with a scum 
or wash from the ink. 

We reduce our inks with a compound 
that is supplied to us. This looks like 
lard or tallow, only it is yellow in 
color. Do you think this would cause 
the ink to scum and sometimes grease 
up, or do you think that the ink is to 
blame?—K. R. J., Chicago. 

The reason for ink scumming or 
tinting on the offset press is that the 
color becomes separated from the 
vehicle with which it is ground. 
Often the causes of this separation 
can be avoided, to a great extent, by 
care and attention on the part of the 
pressman. One of the main causes of 
scumming is mixing the ink too thin. 
Any color will scum on the offset 
press after it is thinned down beyond 
a certain point, therefore, it is es- 
sential that we use good judgment 
when mixing color. 

Next, we must take into considera- 
tion the vehicle we are to use to re- 
duce the ink to the required work- 
ing consistency for the job in hand, 
and I would say in this connection 
that the pressman can use nothing 
better than Number 1 Lithographic 
Varnish, with the possible addition 
of a little boiled linseed oil and Ja- 
pan drier, in the case of an ink 
which dries slowly. On the other 
hand, we seem to find pressmen 
wherever we go who have special 
concoctions for this purpose which 
are made from tallow, coal-oil, vase- 
line, and other substances. All con- 
tribute to scumming or separating 
the color from the vehicle in which 
it was ground. Also, when these ink 
dopes are used by the pressman it is 
found necessary to use more etch in 
the water fountain to offset the 
greasy condition of the ink caused 
by thinning. This may seem to work 





for a time, but it is really only set- 
ting up another cause of scumming, 
as the excessive dope or acid in the 
water fountain will eventually at- 
tack the ink and in time cause the 
color to separate and scum or tint. 
Another cause for scum is that the 
grain of the plate may be too smooth 
for some reason or other, thus caus- 
ing the rollers to slide over the plate. 
Too much acid in the water fountain 
will tend to cause the plate to be- 
come smooth. Thus, the first mistake 
—using these ink dopes to reduce the 
ink to the required consistency—has 
contributed to scumming. 


Dry Plate Etch 

I would be glad to receive the proper 
method for etching a zinc plate to be 
printed dry. I have been interested in 
printing name-plates on brass and find 
that, due to the amount of ink necessary 
to give the results in protecting the 
plates to be etched, the zinc masters 
have a tendency to fill in. I am using a 
hand offset press and believe the dry 
method may work to better advantage. 
—Etcher, New York City. 

The proper procedure, is, first, to 
transfer the image on a zinc plate in 
the usual manner, then roll up and 
clean in the regular way. Next, coat 
the back of the plate with shellac 
when it is ready for the acid bath of 
nitric acid. The correct strength may 
be ascertained from practice. We 
suggest to start with a proportion of 
four ounces of nitric acid to 100 
ounces of water. Etching should be 
done in stages and the work care- 
fully watched as etching proceeds. 
If necessary, the work may be rolled 
up with a protective film of ink, re- 
duced to the necessary consistency 
with turpentine—taking care not to 
make it too thin—then covered with 
powdered bitumen, using bellows to 
blow off the loose powder. The plate 
can now be heated to incorporate the 
bitumen powder with the ink and 
then cooled off under the cold water 
faucet, after which further etching 
can be done. 





BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


A Letterhead Problem 


This three-color letterhead was trans- 
ferred eight on a sheet 22 by 34 inches, 
twenty-pound stock. Stock was seasoned 
before running in our pressroom ma- 
chine. After black plate was run, we 
found paper had stretched the long way 
of the sheet, so before putting on the 
orange we had to doctor the plate. We 
ran the orange and it fitted, but when we 
started to print the green, the paper had 
shrunk the short way of the sheet, and 
the green just would not fit. So we 
tried making a green plate by patching 
up the green on a printed sheet of the 
stock. It didn’t fit because there was 
nothing to patch it up. 

All we could do was print the four 
letterheads on the right-hand side of 
the sheet and thereupon run the sheet 
through again and print the left-hand 
side. We got a fair looking job. 

What would you have done under the 
circumstances? Isn’t there some way to 
make a color plate from a printed sheet 
on which two colors have already been 
printed?—P. L. S., Memphis. 

I assume you have no air-condi- 
tioning in your pressroom. Humidi- 
fiers would be of great help because 
it is evident that your paper-season- 
ing machine doesn’t help hold reg- 
ister. With humidifiers, you would 
usually be able to obtain constant 
relative humidity, to help keep your 
stock the same size—if it had been 
previously seasoned to the prevail- 
ing relative humidity of the press- 
room itself. 

From here, one can’t say what 
caused your paper to stretch the 
long way the first time through. If 
runs are not too long, try running the 
paper through the first time without 
printing. Put on a clean plate and 
run the dampers on; thus, if it is the 
slight moisture from the rubber that 
causes the sheet to stretch a little the 
first time through, you will get this 
stretch while the paper is still blank. 

This is only a precaution and not 
necessary under correct conditions. 
You say that the sheet then shrunk 
the short way on the second time 
through. If you had run this job 
head-to-head, all your work would 
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have been so close together the short 
way that it would have been impos- 
sible for the sheet to stretch enough 
to show any variation. Nevertheless, 
I believe you could have easily taken 
up what stretch there was by taking 
packing from under the plate and 
placing it under the blanket, thus 
printing the design longer. 

You might also have made a key 
sheet, to patch up from, right on the 
press. All that’s necessary is to check 
your automatic trip for one impres- 
sion and then run a sheet through the 
press which would pick up the im- 
pression from the back cylinder. 
This method for the making another 
transfer is, however, haphazard, as 
your stock can change size while you 
are making the new plate. 


Albumin in Sensitizer 
Why is ammonia solution added to 
the albumin photolitho sensitizing solu- 
tion? I have tried it and find that it is 
usually necessary to give a longer ex- 
posure when printing down on the 
plate——Lithographer, Joliet, Illinois. 
Adding enough ammonia to the bi- 
chromate solution changes the color 
from orange to yellow. This shows 
that the bichromate has been changed 
to what is called a chromate of am- 
monia and potass, which is less sen- 
sitive than the bichromate. There is 
no doubt that the sensitive plates 
will keep better when this sensitizer 
is used than with the ordinary bi- 
chromate sensitizer. This means that 
in a dry room the plates can be kept 
for several hours before exposure, 
whereas, with a bichromate coating, 
the plate will turn foggy and be 
more difficult to develop than when a 
sensitizer containing ammonia is 
used. In addition, the albumin bi- 
chromate solution will keep in good 
condition longer without ammonia. 
It is a general practice to add an 
ammonia solution to the plate coat- 
ing when the plate is to be used in 
the photo-composing machine be- 
cause more development is needed. 
Some operators believe a dichro- 
mate albumin film which does not 
contain ammonia will give a longer 
run on the offset press. Because ad- 
dition of an ammonia solution will 
change the coating from an acid 
value to an alkali value, it is neces- 
sary to use a colorimetric pH con- 
trol set to make sure the solution 
does not become too intensely alka- 
line, in any case not above pH 7.4. A 
slide comparator, model T.O., phenol 
red, pH 6.8 to 8.4 is needed. 
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Type Shows Through 

I am enclosing samples of two jobs. 
My trouble is the type on inside show- 
ing through on solids. You will see one 
sample shows and other does not. I went 
through a pile of 4000 sheets and found 
great variation—say 10 sheets showing 
—15 not showing—then 100 showing, 
and then 200 not showing. They seemed 
to be all mixed up in the pile. 

The job was a run of 40,000 sheets and 
was run in six days and nights. The 
sheets were aired up between each 
color. The inks were all standard and 
everything put into them was weighed. 
For instance, black 5 pounds, blue 12 
ounces, 00 varnish 5 ounces, ozone 
drier 2 ounces, No. 5 varnish 2 ounces, 
anti-offset compound 4 ounces. In blue 
5 pounds, drier 2 ounces, 00 varnish 15 
ounces, 5 varnish 3 ounces. In yellow 1 
ounce drier to 5 pounds. Red 2 ounces 
to 5 pounds. We had no trouble with 
color lifting or drying. 

Our jobs are all magazine covers in 
runs of 40,000 to 60,000—four-color out- 
side, two-color inside. We use machine- 
made plates and very seldom fail to get 
our run off of one plate. We use a com- 
bination of white etch and bichromate 
etch which works very well. We have 
no trouble with blankets, getting a mil- 
lion impressions from each blanket. 

Of course, we have trouble the same 
as everyone else has on offset presses 
and are always trying to improve our 
work but don’t seem to get anywhere 
in this case. If you can help us, we will 
be very grateful—Foreman, Seattle. 

The paper used on this job ap- 
pears to be a very good grade of off- 
set stock. The ink vehicle, however, 
seems to have penetrated the paper 
to such an extent, when the first 
side of the sheet was printed, that it 
caused the other side of the sheet to 
have a less porous surface at the 
points of penetration. This suggests 
that you should have an ink with less 
power of penetration, or an offset pa- 
per with more resistance to the ink 
vehicle. This would seem to be a 
problem for the inkmaker and pa- 
permaker both. Get them together on 
this problem and you may be able 
to obtain more satisfactory results. 

From the appearance of your sam- 
ples, I am convinced that the side of 
the sheet which shows the design of 
the type was printed last. You would 
naturally print the job this way be- 
cause you have more colors on the 
other side. If this theory is correct, 
printing another run with the former 
procedure reversed should eliminate 
your trouble. 

You say this condition is more or 
less happenstance. It is a natural 
consequence of variation in operat- 
ing conditions. For instance, where 
type designs show through on the 


sheets with only red and yellow 
printed on them, you have less ink 
on the red impression than on the 
sheet where the type does not show 
through. We do not think this was 
the only factor causing the different 
effect. The probabilities are that, on 
the sheet showing the trouble, your 
yellow was not dried as hard as on 
the sheet which is okay. This con- 
dition allowed your red to be ab- 
sorbed to some extent except at those 
points where the sheet was hardened 
as before mentioned. At these points 
the red dried with a sheen that 
stands out in the type design. Now, 
on the other sheet, which was okay, 
we believe that your yellow probably 
dried a little harder. This, and carry- 
ing slightly more red ink on this 
sheet, caused the whole solid to dry 
with a sheen. The type design, there- 
fore, was unnoticeable on this sheet, 
everything was in order. 

Our contention must be theoreti- 
cal, but it is based on careful study of 
all the factors and conditions that 
could enter into a problem of this 
kind. If you make any experiments 
along the lines suggested by us, we 
would be pleased to know what re- 
sults you obtain. 


Old Design Visible 


We recently installed a lithographic 
offset press, and have considerable diffi- 
culty with some of the former designs 
giving us trouble when printing new 
jobs. Why is this? How can it be reme- 
died?—Pressman, Cleveland. 

In the first place, when a press- 
man is troubled by a job which was 
lithographed previously there are 
generally two reasons: (a) that the 
previous design swelled the rubber 
where it came in contact with the 
plate, (b) it has caused a matrix- 
like design on the rubber wherever it 
came in contact. 

The reason for the first condition 
is that inks which contain solvents 
of too greasy a nature, such a kero- 
sene, machine oil, lard, or tallow, et 
cetera, have possibly been used on 
the job in question. The second con- 
dition is probably caused by ink 
which was too stiff or hard, and con- 
sequently piled up on the plate and 
the rubber blanket while the press 
was in operation. 

A natural conclusion is that get- 
ting rid of all these undesirable con- 
ditions will remove the cause, but 
since there are other contributory 
factors it is not always quite that 
easy. Nevertheless, when the blanket 
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becomes swollen, all the compounds 
or reducers of a greasy nature should 
be eliminated entirely from the ink. 
Further, a rubber blanket with a 
thick top layer of rubber, which may 
be softer than usual, either in manu- 
facture or from other causes, would 
be likely to contribute to this effect 
more readily than a rubber blanket 
having a top layer that is possibly 
harder and not so thick as the one 
described above. 

Perhaps it is easier to eliminate 
the cause of the second undesirable 
condition because a pressman should 
never operate the press unless the 
ink is picking up clean from the 
plate and the rubber at every im- 
pression. If an ink is not functioning 
in this manner, it should be reduced 
to a softer or thinner consistency un- 
til it will come clean from the plate 
and the rubber at every impression. 

This difficulty is one which is ex- 
perienced by every offset pressman 
to a greater or lesser degree, accord- 
ing to the materials and conditions 
he works with. Where a large solid 
has to be run, it is best to use a new 
blanket. If one isn’t available, scrub 
the surface of the rubber thoroughly 
with pumice powder and gasoline to 
give it an effective surface. 


Drier Confusion 


There seems to be many different 
opinions about various driers and their 
usefulness under differing conditions. 
Some condemn certain driers for the 
same reason that others recommend 
them. Can you help clarify this?—Labo- 
ratory Helper, Washington, D. C. 

Ink drying has been more or less 
a haphazard affair. What kind and 
quantity to use for a certain ink on 
a specific job has been largely left 
to the skill and discretion of the 
pressman. From a technical stand- 
point, this is all wrong, unfair to the 
pressman who has had to shoulder 
all the responsibility. 

Every ink made on a scientific 
basis should have standard drying 
properties. Under given printing con- 
ditions, all colors supplied the press- 
man should be absolutely standard, 
in so far as the drying properties are 
concerned. Since all the inkmakers 
have qualified chemists in their em- 
ploy we see no reason why the con- 
trol problem should not be theirs. 
The pressman would thus be relieved 
of responsibility for which he hasn’t 
the required training in most cases. 
The primary responsibility would be 
in hands best able to handle it. 


When Printers Compete Unfairly 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JUNIOR 


@ PROBABLY BECAUSE printers have 
heard so much about the activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission, they 
have come to feel that so-called un- 
fair competition concerns only man- 
ufacturers and others who engage 
in national business and, hence, are 
subject to federal control. Before the 
Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated, unfair competition had a very 
definite meaning in the law, and the 
printer, no matter how small or local 
his business, is just as accountable to 
the courts for competitive practices 
which the law deems unfair as if he 
were a national manufacturer. Un- 
fair competition in the legal sense 
does not necessarily involve actual 
fraud or dishonesty, and thus the 
printer may violate the law of unfair 
competition quite innocently. 

One business man, for example, 
was restrained from using his own 
name in the operation of his business. 
He had located his shop near another 
run by a person of the same name. 
Both sold the same kind of goods 
and were located in a neighborhood 
particularly advantageous for trade 
in the particular line. 

The owner of the first place asked 
the court to restrain the newcomer 
from using his own name in his busi- 
ness. The court agreed that this was 
unfair competition and said: 

“The operator of the second enter- 
prise is using his name in the loca- 
tion selected by him in unfair com- 
petition with the owner of the first 
one and in a manner calculated to 
mislead the public.” 

As this particular case was in a 
large city, the court decided that jus- 
tice would be served by permitting 
the owner of the second business to 
operate under his own name in a dif- 
ferent part of the city. Probably, in 
a small town, the second owner might 
be forbidden to engage in the busi- 
ness, under his own name in the same 
town, to protect the first merchant. 

That phrase, “misleading the pub- 
lic,” occurs frequently in legal deci- 
sions on unfair competition. The vital 
element in competitive unfairness is 
the use of some practice or device 
whose tendency is to mislead cus- 
tomers into believing either that they 
are dealing with a competitor or are 
buying a competitor’s goods. Another 
variation of unfair competition is 


leading customers to believe that the 
goods sold possess certain qualities or 
features not found in the competi- 
tor’s goods, when such is really not 
the case. 

Misleading the public as to the ori- 
gin of goods has been a rather fre- 
quent form of unfair competition. A 
printer, for example, who named his 
shop a “Government” or “official” 
printing plant, might find himself on 
the wrong side of the law—like the 
merchant who called his place an 
“army and navy” trading store. This 
merchant did not specifically repre- 
sent his goods as having been ob- 
tained from the army and navy, but 
merely used the words in his busi- 
ness name. The court thought that 
this was unfair competition, saying: 

“Several members of the purchas- 
ing public testified that in buying 
from a so-called army and navy 
store, they expected to find lower 
prices and better quality merchan- 
dise and to get army and navy sal- 
vage goods or goods made up to army 
and navy specifications.” 

Another form of misrepresentation 
of the origin of goods has arisen in 
cases where goods imported from an- 
other country have been sold as 
“made in the United States.” This has 
been restrained as unfair competi- 
tion. It might apply to foreign-made 
paper stock represented as American. 

Actual market competition is not 
the only activity in which “unfair- 
ness” will be restrained by the courts. 
Good will has in a number of in- 
stances been protected by law against 
the unfair attacks of competitors. 

Good will may be defined as “a fa- 
vorable consideration shown by the 
purchasing public to goods known to 
emanate from a particular source.” 
The right of the owner of good will 
to be protected is not limited to the 
prevention of actual market competi- 
tion. Unfair competition is a conven- 
ient name for the rule that “no one 
shall be allowed to sell his goods as 
those of another.” These comments 
were made by the court in the case 
of two business competitors whose 
names, types of buildings, and ad- 
vertising slogans, were alleged to be 
so similar as to mislead and deceive 
the public. 

Sometimes unwisely vigorous com- 
petition is even worse than unfair on 
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the part of the aggressive competitor. 
This is particularly so where verbal 
attacks are made on the standing of a 
competitor. In one such case, a busi- 
ness man stated in the presence of 
others that a competitor whom he 
named had been engaging in objec- 
tionable business practices and that 
certain supply houses had refused to 
sell the competitor on open account 
and some refused to sell him at all. 

“Aspersions on the credit of a busi- 
ness man are clearly defamatory,” 
said the court. “An open-account ba- 


sis is a credit basis. Hence this state- 
ment meant that the plaintiff had 
been refused credit.” 

Sometimes it’s dangerous to charge 
a competitor with unfair competition. 
A business man believed that his 
trade name had been infringed by a 
competitor who used, on his product, 
one of the words contained in the 
trade name. Accordingly, the first 
business man wrote letters to cus- 
tomers of his competitor warning 
them against “this infringing prod- 
uct.” The competitor brought suit for 


libel and the court decided that the 
damage to him from the letters wa: 
serious enough to warrant a verdic‘ 
of $11,000 against the first man. 
It’s difficult to give a definition 0! 
unfair competition that will be ade- 
quate to cover all cases. Each case of 
unfair competition depends upon its 
own particular facts. In general, any 
advertising, or other representation, 
tending to mislead the public is un- 
fair competition; and any “question- 
able” business practice affecting a 
competitor is likely to be forbidden. 


STUART’S HOUSE MAGAZINE CELEBRATES AN ANNIVERSARY 


e Twenty years ago a black-anhd- 
white, four-page folder, four inches 
wide and nine inches long, went out 
to the friends and customers of Ed 
Stuart’s typesetting shop in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. It was Volume 
1, No. 1, of Typo Graphic, house-or- 
gan of the firm. 

March 1, 1940, and Typo Graphic— 
20th Anniversary Number—comes to 
us practically a full-fledged maga- 
zine of 70 pages, with many pages of 
advertising, one with a full-color Ko- 
dachrome reproduction—and a cover 
as smart as most on the news-stands. 

The house magazine of Edwin H. 
Stuart typifies the firm’s growth— 
and it is as unusual as was the feat 
of creating a nationally known type- 
setting and printing organization in 
a city which one associates with the 
making of steel rather than printing 
and publishing. 

Typo Graphic is unique in its reg- 
ular issues with articles on layout, 
typography, art, and the various 
printing processes. It is a miniature 
trade paper, complete with advertis- 
ing, in a field that is sparsely repre- 
sented by house publications of any 
kind in any part of the country. 

The big anniversary number is, in 
its way, an even more astonishing 
issue with its great wealth of remi- 
niscences, felicitations, and photo- 
graphs galore of employes, custom- 
ers, and others. All this, in addition 
to the regular professional material. 

We would like to go through the 
anniversary number, section by sec- 
tion, with the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It would be a revelation of 
the scope of this human-interest 
magazine of the graphic arts. But we 
haven’t the space here for so am- 
bitious an undertaking. However, 
along with our heartiest congratula- 
tions to Edwin H. Stuart, we want to 
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Salutary 
FORGE couldn't print thos 
WMetters you have been ge 
to tell my mailing list 


Our Customers—God Bless ‘Em 


Ove customers number every kind of that won- 
derful anima! have th 
tleman, who tu rf 


ith him, 
the man who flies off the handle and hits the 
ceiling because there is i “Hey, 
what's the matter with 
made mistakes,” etc. Five mi be has fer- 
gotten all about it and is listening ¢o the latest funny 
story. 
Then there is the chap who wants his job yesterday 
is one of ovr best friends. Some time ago we set 
for him in one hour fat by using one man 


At right is the four-page black-and-white folder with which Typo Graphic began its illus- 
trious career. Left is magazine-style cover of the seventy-page, gala anniversary edition 


share with our readers the Crepo for 
today. It is signed by Edwin H. Stu- 
art and his right-hand man, George 
W. Kinnard, and appears on page 59. 
Here it is: 

“The events of the last few months 
have ‘made it increasingly difficult to 
laugh, but civilized people cling to a 
sense of humor because they know 
it is the one sane thing in an other- 
wise crazy world. They know it is 
fatal to lose all sense of values in the 
face of either adversity or good for- 
tune. Both can be transient. 


“Therefore, this magazine, and the 
organization it represents, refuses to 
join the ranks of the unhappy and 
believes it is more important today 
than ever to perpetuate humor. 

“Because we believe that, Typo 
Graphic is read by many thousands 
of people everywhere who turn to it 
for typographic enlightenment, en- 
couragement, and amusement. 

“Reader-friendship with these peo- 
ple is our most valued asset.” 

Those are worthy sentiments for 
any organization or publication! 
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The Proofroom 





It This Be Treason— 

This headline in the March issue jolted 
me: “Printers Home Taken Over.” It 
was not in your department, so I don’t 
suppose you will have the courage to 
speak of it. But I would like to know 
what you think of it—California. 

When I see a short letter that 
crackles with electricity as you open 
it, I say to myself: “What ho! It’s 
California again.” And generally it 
is. Without wasting time or words, 
I’ll say: This letter carries a good, 
sound, critical suggestion, presents 
a fair and reasonable query—in a 
mean way. It simply is not fair to put 
such questions on the ground of 
courage. Good judgment is not cow- 
ardice. Loyalty and team work are 
not reprehensible—unless they ac- 
tually involve betrayal of patrons in 
order to yes the Boss. And on THE 
INLAND PRINTER we do not have to 
do anything like that! 

Certainly there are differences be- 
tween my handling of my specialty 
in my department and usage else- 
where in the splendid live-wire 
magazine that gives you that depart- 
ment. Speaking of a home for 
printers, I would call it a printers’ 
home. If THE INLAND PRINTER itself 
prefers to drop the apostrophe—well, 
that just shows to go you, as Poe 
Jenner used to say, that we're all 
human—and all free Americans. 
Possibly, in this particular instance, 
the proofreader in Chicago figured 
the expression as a noun preceded 
by a noun of identification. If so (and 
I do not know whether it is so or 
not), he erred (in my view of it) in 
that the wording should then have 
been “printer home.” 

Ill step right out ahead of our 
challenging querist from California, 
and say he should have taken his 
whang at the editorial page, where, 
under the heading “The Five-Day 
Week,” he would find this: “A num- 
ber of local printers organizations.” 
I have pointed out that in some in- 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


stances the noun-of-identification 
idea could be presented in explana- 
tion of omission of the apostrophe, 
by stretching the thing to its limit. 
But organizations of printers must be 
printers’ organizations, and that’s 
the end of it—for me. I’d bet a cookie 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
got itself incorporated without an 
apostrophe, not because someone 
was keen for the noun of identifica- 
tion but because the person who 
drew up the papers knew more about 
insurance than he did about apos- 
trophes and their proper use. 


a and “Rn” 


-In your brilliant comment on use of 


“a” or “an” before initials, you might 


have cited this, from Arthur Krock’s 
column in the New York Times: “... 
an SEC majority of four.” I was in 
doubt until I saw this; now I take my 
stand with you and Arthur—New York. 


Certainly; Arthur and I are right, 
on this. It all goes back to one ques- 
tion: Do you read the letters as 
given to you in the print, or do you 
translate, and substitute the words 
for which the symbols stand? When 
a writer gives you “an Xmas pres- 
ent” do you honestly call it, as you 
read, “a Christmas present,” or does 
your mind say “an Eksmas present”? 
Be honest! When Mr. Krock prints 
“an SEC majority” do you read it “a 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion majority,” or “an Ess Ee See 
majority”? I am now questioning, 
not the reader’s skill in grammar, 
but his simple honesty. 


And While We're at It— 


I read with keen interest the article 
about Will Bradley, in the March num- 
ber. I notice (page 36) Mr. Bradley in 
the reproduced 1894 cover made it “Con- 
tributors’ Magazine” (plural), while 
your text on the same page gives it as 
“Contributor's Magazine” (singular). 
Why is this thus?—Missouzi. 

This seems to be Trouble Day. The 
apostrophe was misplaced in the text, 
and that’s all there is to it. 


Polysyllabic Depths 


Recently, in reading proof on a 
learned book, I hit this: “TERU- 
STROEMIACIAE.” And was I stumped! 
All the big Webster, as you call it, had 
there or thereabout was “teruncius,” 
“terutero.” No clue anywhere. So I 
stewed over it a while; then the old 
bean got to working. Thinks I, “Mebbe 
it’s a ‘u’ and ‘n’ mixup.” And that’s 
exactly what it was. The word is 
“TERNSTROEMIACIAE.” A _proof- 
reader needs to be a detective.—Ohio. 


This is interesting, because in the 
course of my editorial freelancing 
while hunting for a “regular” job I 
happen to have come into contact 
with this identical situation. The 
reader would have made his case 
much more interesting if he had 
stated the fact that he was working 
on a revision of an old book, and had 
printed copy, not new copy on 
which he might make studies of 
chirography and work out a clue. A 
good proofreader does some mighty 
smart work—as I now stand up in 
meetin’ to testify to his sometimes 
unappreciative employer. 


Did You Ever—? 


Please check this one: Page 29, Janu- 
ary, last paragraph of story about Magna 
Carta: “There are only three other orig- 
inal copies.” Only two other copies are 
mentioned in the story.—Rhode Island. 


With this, forwarded to me from 
Chicago, comes a note from one of 
my best friends in the home office, 
saying “Did you ever see the like of 
it? We cannot miss a single thing but 
someone will show us up. Woe is me, 
but sometimes it seems as if every- 
thing comes at once, and some things 
will get by.” 

Of course they will! Show me an 
editor or proofreader who claims in- 
fallibility, and TP’ll show you— Oh, 
well, let’s pass that up. I’ve known 
two such and they remind me of the 
witty old definition of a pessimist as 
“A man who has met an optimist.” 
Some of the best stuff we’ve had in 
Proofroom has come from readers 
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picking up my own blunders. Every 
class should have a dummy like me 
to keep the bright boys and girls 
keyed up to their work. 

The note is deeply interesting, for 
this reason: It shows the kind of 
tricks our minds play on us. A per- 
son checking that paragraph, in copy 
or in proof, might very easily check, 
mentally, the “three,” and skip 
“other.” The correct total is three, 
so when you speak of one of them 
there can be only two others. Just a 
matter of simple arithmetic. 

After the proofreader is sure of 
himself on spelling and grammar, he 
must develop a special alertness for 
such pitfalls as this. With repetitious 
routine, the mind falls into a rut; it 
begins to work mechanically, words 
spelled right look okay even when 
they do not fit in. Some lofty-minded 
readers would not admit even the 
possibility of their minds slipping 
cogs like that—but even the best 
minds do slip at times. I once knew 
a conceited proofreader who claimed 
for himself something very near to 
perfection. He always had an alibi: 
“Wait till I give it the final.” Well, 
he was good on the final—mighty 
good; but he cost the business a 
pretty penny by waiting for the final, 
to put in his best licks. 


Somebody Else’s Karekshen 

Aen anintenshnal missteitment apird 
in mai BWLATIN v Feb 1940.—Ohio. 

Mr. Wingfield is trying to catch up 
with an error. It’s a slow and painful 
task, as well I know. He “matsch 
rigrets” that he “knfiuzd” some edi- 
tors’ names. “Apird” for “appeared” 
is not so terrible, “bwlatin” for “bul- 
letin” is tougher, but “dh neim v” for 
“the name of” does leave me won- 


Short Cuts on Division 

Is it not a profitless duplication of ref- 
erence material to buy these short cuts 
to word division? It seems to me that a 
good dictionary answers just about 
everything these small books will give 
you, and will tell you a whole lot more 
about the word and many thousand 
other words not to be found in these 
special books on division——Montana. 

A straight question deserves a 
straight answer, so here goes: This 
query undoubtedly is based upon my 
article (March) on “How Divide the 
Word,” published by Southern Pub- 
lishers, of Kingsport, Tennessee. If 
that article had been a mere puff, 
not an honest comment, I should 
now have to be looking for some 
clever way out of a dilemma. But the 
fact is, I have shared the misgivings 
indicated in this good letter from 
Montana—and have thought my way 
through the problem, to a definite, 
positive, and workable conclusion. 
As how? As some say, thusly: 

The word-division book does not 
compete with the dictionary. It gives 
you the syllabic breaks—only this, 
and nothing more; or, as they used 
to say in old Rome of Fightin’ Kid 


Caesar’s time, et praeterea nihil. It 
does not give you the history of the 
word, its etymology. It does not de- 
fine the word. It gives no examples of 
use of the word. It presents no syn- 
onyms, no antonyms. It simply gives 
you the words, divided into syllables, 
in columns side by side on the page. 
It is compiled simply to provide the 
ready-reference answer to the ques- 
tion carried in the book’s title: “How 
Divide the Word.” 

If you are going to cross the con- 
tinent in your old family jaloppy, 
what do you study before you start, 
what do you carry with you? Not a 
big, bulky gazetteer. No—a set of the 
best road maps you can get. Not a 
cyclopedia giving the history of each 
state and data about the cities and 
the statesmen thereof. Oh, no—if 
anything, a traveler’s guide, showing 
cabins and hotels along the line of 
your overland voyage. 

Not to overdo, the simple fact is 
that when you want a word’s pedi- 
gree you want a dictionary, and 
when you want a word-division you 
don’t need a dictionary. The little, 
compact handbook does for you what 


Answers to Questions (See page 32) 


1. Chicago. The great conflagration of 1871 burned over 2,124 
acres, but did not discourage the printers and allied trades 
from erecting what is now said to be the largest printing cen- 


ter of the world. 


The mail-order business which requires 120,000,000 catalogs a 
year. These also demonstrated that through the addition of 
color printing the selling value of illustrations multiplied 


many times. 


The World’s Fair of 1893. Here William Kurtz, of New York 
City, showed the first practical halftones printed in three col- 
ors. This stimulated Chicago engravers and printers to emu- 
late, resulting in the colortype companies, which have made 


Chicago famous. 


The halftones made in 1893 for the Cramer Dry Plate Album 
of exhibits, shown at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, have 


not been excelled. 


Charles Saalburg’s colored cartoons in the Chicago “Inter- 
Ocean,” during the 1893 Fair, amazed newspaper publishers 
everywhere by their brilliant coloring. 

Timothy Cole, America’s great wood engraver, began his ca- 
reer in Chicago, but was driven east by the great fire. 

George H. Benedict, of Chicago, started in 1903 and has con- 
tinued to show photoengravers the sink down which their 
profits flowed and left them bankrupt. His advice is taken in 
all countries today. 

THE INLAND PRINTER began October, 1883, at 2 Taylor Building, 
Chicago, with H. H. Hill and Andrew Cameron, editors. 

The “Schoolmaster in the Graphic Arts” has been applied to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Read “The Makers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER,” May, 1898, pages 225 to 240. 

George W. Englehart, of Chicago, invented the first paper- 
boxmaking machine. The city’s central position made it ideal 
to lead in the making and distribution of such a bulky product. 
Rand and McNally who had been with the Tribune Printing 
Company. They took over the Tribune commercial printing de- 
partment before the fire. Rand McNally & Company is now 
recognized as the leading organization of map engravers and 
printers in the world. 

The census for the Chicago industrial area for 1929 showed 
meat packers had 28,000 employes. They were paid $42,000,000. 
Iron and steel mills had 50,000 employes, paid $97,000,000. Sev- 
enteen branches of printing topped them both, giving employ- 
ment to 75,000 men and women who received $160,000,000 in 
wages and salaries. 


dering just what “simplification” 
really means. I sure do use another 
dikshaneri from that which Mr. 
Wingfield patronizes. 


Syllabication 


I cling pretty closely to the Chicago 
University Press Manual for syllabica- 
tion. If there is a better guide, what is 
it, and where?—Nebraska. 

For syllabication and many other 
things, cling, boy, cling! The Manual 
is now much more in step with me 
than it used to be—and therefore, or 
perhaps only coincidentally, it’s a 
better manual than ever. It’s a 
mighty good vademecum. (How’s 
that for a stylish touch?) Or do you 
make it two words? Webster does. 
What is your Latin choice? 
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you want, and does it fast. That’s the 
American idea, get it fast. 

The simple fact is, the little book 
is a valuable help to the printer. If 
you don’t know—you at your table 
in the proofroom—whether to let 
“harves-ter” go or change it, this 
good little book shows you, in a flash, 
that “harvest-er” is right. It shows 
you that you can divide “op-erat- 
ically,” “oper-atically,’ “operat- 
ically,” “operati-cally,” or “operati- 
cal-ly.” And then— 

Well, then all you have to do is to 
apply the principles of good print- 
ing, and say for yourself whether 
your typographical conscience will 
or won’t let you carry over the two- 
letter syllable “-ly.” Gosh ding it— 
the book can’t do everything for you! 


Those Homeless Commas 
Many thanks to you for your splendid 
comment on “Homeless Commas” in the 
March number. You have commented on 
this point so often that I should think 
they’d “l’arn it” some day. I am asking 
permission to reprint this comment in 
my proofreading class in a college de- 
partment of printing —Kansas. 
Swell!—but let’s be careful. If I 
may speak so frankly—and I’m going 
to, whether anybody likes it or not— 
that expression about “they” is not 
the best psychology. Who are “they”? 
Students in that same department of 
printing instruction. Readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and this department 
thereof. Printers and proofreaders, 
writers and editors up and down the 
land—and in other lands, too. “They” 
means “everybody but us”; and as 
soon as we separate ourselves from 
the mob, we’re asking for trouble. 
Proofroom tries always to remem- 
ber that the other fellow, whose own 
opinion is quite different from ours, 
perhaps away out at the other end of 
a diameter, has as good a right to his 
opinion as the department editor has 
to his. If one can prove the other 
wrong, or demonstrate conclusively 
that either way may be correct—and 
each person or shop is entitled to 
make his or its own choice and de- 
cision—well, that settles the thing, 
as far as such matters can be settled 
in this mixed-up old world. I like 
people of positive minds—but I de- 
test the dictatorial habit of mind. 
The praise of the “Homeless Com- 
ma” item is most welcome. I thank 
my friend in Kansas for taking the 
trouble to express his appreciation; 
we all do miss a lot of chances to say 
the good word that brightens living 
and encourages the toiler. 








Top-tlight 


Craftsmen 


Number Six 


* * * 


@ With this issue, we introduce to 
those who do not already know him 
the nation’s No. 1 Craftsman, Col. 
John M. Callahan, who is now serv- 
ing his second term as president of 
the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. Mr. Cal- 
lahan brings to his outstanding office 
a host of friends in all branches of 
the graphic arts and a wealth of ac- 
tual experience in many phases of 
the industry itself. 

He is a lifelong resident of Cin- 
cinnati, an important figure in that 
city’s civic and industrial life, and a 
moving factor in the formation and 
operation of its strong and active 
group of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Mr. Callahan tells us that his in- 
troduction to printing, occurring 
during his very tender years, was not 
at all promising—a job-print busi- 
ness being wrecked by his partner’s 
mother who protested the mess its 
“foolishness” made of her kitchen. 
His first real salary from the indus- 
try was an issue of script during the 
1907 money panic. 

A gradual but steady development 
of this particular career as a crafts- 
man was rudely interrupted by the 
1914-18 unpleasantness when many 
a printer, including Callahan, put 
aside the “stick” and got a “rod.” In 
Mr. Callahan’s case, this, his longest 
vacation from printing, consisted of 
eighteen months service overseas. 
The tender to him of a navy com- 
mission was nullified by a too-hasty 
army enlistment and a ukase from 
the brass hats in Washington that a 
commission in the navy could never 
be considered as valid grounds for 
a discharge from the army. So he 
embarked as a private over here, and 
debarked as a sergeant over there. 


COL. JOHN M. CALLAHAN 


True to the call of his Irish ancestry 
and by the dint of a lot of inborn 
blarney, he managed to get in a short 
pilgrimage to the “Auld Sod” before 
returning to the States and printing. 

It was upon his return to normalcy 
that Callahan, along with several 
others, pitched in to reorganize an 
anemic Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Cincinnati. His great 
interest in craftsmen’s activities has 
continued from that time to the pres- 
ent day. His services have been 
legion: three terms as International 
vice-president, three times Cincin- 
nati president, 1935 Convention 
chairman, and the organizer of three 
new clubs in one year, Nashville, 
Atlanta, and Springfield, Illinois. 

By degrees during this period of 
unselfish service to the industry, 
Callahan stopped “kicking a press” 
and now occupies himself as director 
of purchases and secretary for the 
five plants of the United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company. His 
title of “Colonel,” by the way, is not 
of World War or even military vin- 
tage, but is the friendlier, honorary 
product of old Kentucky by appoint- 
ment of one former governor, Ruby 
Laffoon. 

Business and craftsmanship have 
still left time for John Callahan’s 
equally great interest in his city’s 
Irish Fellowship, which, true to the 
name of Callahan, he diligently fos- 
ters from one St. Patrick’s Day to 
the next. 

A pleasant home in Cincinnati’s 
Hyde Park district, Mrs. Callahan, 
and a twelve-year-old chip-off-the- 
old-block, John, Junior, more than 
adequately fill in the quiet, restful 
moments of this busy man of many 
friends and varied interests. 
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Change Open Accounts Into Notes 
by MAXIM HIRSCH 


e RECENTLY, in Chicago, a jobber and 
retailer of paints, with a medium- 
sized business, had occasion to dig up 
all old and unpaid accounts in an en- 
deavor to “separate the wheat from 
the chaff.” In the “good old days” of 
a decade ago this firm did a large 
business with contractors. Needless 
to say, today most of them are in dif- 
ficult circumstances financially. Each 
account was weighed. In most cases 
the statute of limitations for open ac- 
counts, five years, had run. In quite 
a few instances, however, notes were 
on hand, in which case the statute is 
ten years. Of these items a substan- 
tial amount was collected. The open 
accounts, however, were a total loss 
—needlessly. Many of them might 
have been saved. 

Experience teaches us that when 
accounts become delinquent, it is 
wisest to induce the debtor to sign 
and deliver notes to creditor. There 
are several reasons for this, some of 
which are not generally recognized. 
Here they are: 

1. Debtors pay written obligations 
first-—Somehow the psychological ef- 
fect of a written promise causes them 
to pay that kind in preference to oral 
promises. 

2. Easier to collect—When an ob- 
ligation is split into several notes, 
each of which is payable monthly, 
merely placing them in your bank 
for collection will cause your debtor 
to pay promptly at a cost to you of 
twenty-five cents to fifty cents each. 
If possible, instruct your bank to pre- 
sent them for payment at the debtor’s 
bank. Above all, he does not want his 
bank to learn of his refusing to pay 
a debt, particularly when he has 
promised, in writing, to pay what is 
very probably a comparatively small 
account. 

3. Defenses precluded—The deliv- 
ery of a note makes the entire trans- 
action, thereafter, that of creditor 
and debtor on a note—not on a busi- 
ness transaction. In the latter case, 
when suit is instituted to compel pay- 
ment, proof must be made of such 
phases as obtaining the order, deliv- 
ery of it, acceptance by the debtor, 
and other aspects. These all lend 
themselves to “after-thought” de- 
fenses. At such’ time, businessmen 
have been surprised to learn that the 
debtor claims the merchandise was 
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defective, or short in quantity, or de- 
livered too late for use. Often, to save 
time as well as to avoid appearance 
in court, creditors allow a substan- 
tial discount. 

The execution and delivery of the 
note, when the open account became 
due or afterward, eliminates possi- 
bility of such defenses. Unless the de- 
fense of no consideration, or fraud in 
obtaining the note, or that it was paid, 
is made, the debtor cannot avoid 
judgment against him. 


note, the debtor, gives a power of at- 
torney to any attorney to appear in 
court and confess judgment against 
him in favor of the payee for the 
amount unpaid thereon and interest 
together with either specified or rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee. A judgmeni 
is entered in favor of the payee the 
same as at the close of a trial. The 
debtor is apprised of it by receipt of 
the execution of the judgment (de- 
mand for payment). If the judgment 
was entered unjustly, the debtor may 
prepare a petition setting forth his 
defenses, serve notice and a copy of 
his petition on the attorney for the 
creditor (plaintiff), and endeavor to 
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State Accounts Notes 
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Find your state and note comparative length of life, in years, of an open account and note 


4. Statute of limitations is longer— 
As we have noted above, the oral 
promise has an average life of five 
years, while the life of a written 
promise to pay is closer to ten years 
before it becomes necessary to reduce 
it to suit and judgment form. 

5. Judgment notes preferable—The 
states of Colorado, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin permit the 
use of so-called “judgment notes.” 
They are the same as the usual 
promissory note but also include a 
paragraph in which the maker of the 


have the judgment opened so that 
the case may be heard. Generally, 
however, debtors acknowledge the 
debt and do not defend, whereas in a 
suit they do contrive to “remember” 
a defense. 

The limitation period for filing 
suits starts from and after the date 
the debt was payable. Suit must be 
instituted within the time shown for 
the respective states, as shown in 
table accompanying this article. 

Many printers have saved their 
businesses by changing over to the 
right credit practices. It always pays! 
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wumae tive... cfeserton - COMPLETENESS 


a mai 
nce of pereoanel 


LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
MACYART (3¢d Dimension Printing) 
MAR ORDER COVERS, INSERTS, 
vers 

INSERTS & COVERS 
METAL SIGHS 
TAPER NOVELTIES 
PICTURE POST CAROS 


‘WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


SKHL TO PROOUCE 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE 








NUMBER SIX ... of @ series - COPY SERVICE 


When we say “Copy”—we don’t mean 
“ape-ing.” It wouldn't be cricket! We 
certainly couldn't live up to our “talent 
to originate—skill to prodace” slogan if 
we did. © We mean COPY ... the kind 
that sparkles—bat does not forget to 
well; the kind that has the authority of 
research, yet talks ia plain language. © 
PROOF? We produce—from stem to 
stern—the nation’s ace house magazine, 
booklets by the score, recipe hooks, 
broadsides, catalogs. ¢ And we'll show 
them to you. Just ask to have one of oor 
idea crew bring ‘em in. We'll all benefit 
by the exchange of thought and ideas. 


TALENT TO ORIGINATE SKULL TO PRODUCE 


COLORTYPE 








WUMBER TEN... of © sorties - LETTERPRESS 


What's a wardrobe got to do with printing? Not 
much! But it’s a swell way of saying that, like a 
suit for every occasion, there is a special type of 
printing for every need. « Take letterpress for in- 
stance. While it is the oldest and most common form 
of printing, it is still the best for certain jobs—the 
kind that require snap, color and detail ia illusira- 
tions, No other will produce as sharp an impression 
under all conditions. ¢ However, don’t think we've 
overlooked offset. That's up our alley, too. It’s part of 
oar idea of balance—ia equipment and personnel. It 
makes it possible for our idea crew to make intelligent 
suggestions when discussing the details of the next 


advertising piece. That's why we repeat—we've got _ 


the happy flexibility and man-power needed for all 
types of printing situations, That problem of yours, 
as.acasein point. We can help you if you'll call us in! 


« tO PRODUCE 








MUPABER SIXTEEN . . . of © series - OMRECT MAR CAMPAIGNS 


There's only one good check for direct mail cam- 
paigas. When it sends the sales thermometer soar- 
ing, you know it is doing its job . . . and doing it 
well. © That “doing it well” describes our type of 
job, Printers with an increasing list of satisfied ac- 
counts, we long ago learned the importance of 
offering a complete package to our clients. We've 
sat in oo confabs, designed, created layouts, written 
copy, made art work—we have ove of the ave 
color photographers of the country ou our staff 

produced plates, done the printing. » Too, we've 
correlated the program necessary to merchandine 
the campaign to salesmen aod dealers. ¢ Frequently 
it’s been SOME JOB-—but we have the happy 
balance of personnel that permits us to undertake the 
toughest assignment. Whether yours falls into that 
category we don't know—but we repeat, if you we 
direct mail we can be of real help. Just ask one of our 
idea crew to show you what we have done for others. 


Eight Advertisements in a Well Written Campaign 


@ Notice how these eight advertise- 
ments convince you that American 
Colortype Company does have “tal- 
ent to originate and skill to produce.” 
Each week new copy in this cam- 
paign appears in Advertising Age, 
which is the general printer’s adver- 
tising medium—tabloid in format. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN . .. of @ series « HOUSE MAGAZINGS 


We've given birth to a lot of ideas. One haby— 
now about a year old—is a lusty infant shouting 
“De Soto” in about 500,000 homes every month. It 
was conceived by American Colortype Company, 
sired by a group of magazine-minded individuals, 
who, as one agency man put it, “showed what is 
Possible when advertising-magazine ideas are applied 
to house organs.” © And, PEOPLE & PLACES is 
ne bother to its doting parents. From feature ar- 
ticles, to Jayont, to art, plates and printing, to dis- 
tribution—we handle it all. Needless to say, we're 
proud—proud enough to emphasize that we can 
¢reate another publication—equally as powerful, 
equally as colorful, equally strong in SALES AP- 
PEAL —for some advertiser with national distribu- 
tion who wants to get into the home at little cost. 
© Certainly, with no obligation imposed, you'll do 
well to consult with the people who have the talent 
10 originate—the skill to produce, Call us ia now. 








‘MUMBER TWENTY-TWO... of © series - OFFSET 


Differences of opinion make borse races—and print- 
ing results. That's why we click so well with our 
castomers. We know how to “handicap” without 
handicapping the job or the client. ¢ What we're 
getting at is that differences of opinion exist as to 
the advantages of offset over letterpress printing, 
Sometimes they're based on economics, sometimes 
‘on speed, again on the diff finished produ 

© We offer client} both! We analyze each joh and 
make our recommendations accordingly for best re- 
production results, © And, it is of distinct value to 
our increasing Jist of customers, They know that the 
full { our orgarization—the talent to orig- 
inate and skill to produce--is at their elbow, ready 
to meet their printing needs. You'll appreciate this 
flexibility, this balance, and the suggestions our 
idea crew can make in the interests of a better print- 
ing job, more economically produced. Call one of 
them in. You'll find it interesting—and profitable. 








The reasons for the success of such 
advertising are: consistent, repeated 
proofs of printing ability; a “differ- 
ent” but simple standard layout; and 
a chaity, not too serious, tone in each 
advertisement. These three points of 
paying advertising may be followed 
by any good printer. Layout is a 








_ NUMBER TWELVE... of © series - LECTROTYPSS 


Nice guys, most buyers of printing. Bat the fellow 
that makes us see red is the bird who'll shell out 
dollars for copy, layout, art work, composition and 


"then winds up literally spending pennies for electro- 


typing—and still Ggures on getting « perfect job. 
¢ It can’t be done. And we know it. That's just 
another reason why our “talent to originate—skill 
to produce” means something. We realize that the 
juman element is present, that the process of elec- 
trotyping cam never be fully automatic! So we 
TIAVE the personae! who know .. . not only THE 
process but ALL of them—lead moulds, nickeltypes, 
wet graphiting, the Tenaplate mould. It is ove of 
the plus values we like to place at the disposal of 
buyers of quality prieting—and one much ap- 
peeciated by our increasing list of vationally-known 
clients. Ove of our idea crew cau help make your 
electrotyping job better. Ask to have one drop in. 








printer’s meat—also his bread and 
butter, if demonstrated until gen- 
erally known. Chatty copy is simply 
a printer’s conversation in type. 
The results from-such advertising 
come not alone from the copywriting 
skill and layout technique. Telling 
the story consistently brings sales. 


(MUMBER TWENTY-FOUR . . . st = series - OUR CUSTOMERS 


Much midaight oil—and effort worthy of a greater 
canse—has gone into this ad. We just can't seem 
to get an idea that doesn’t sound gushy or that 


and we've popped more than one button off our 
vests over the jobs we've turned oat for them. 
Some have been compuratively easy, routine jobs of 
printing. Others called foc copy and layout ideas, 
art work or direct color photography —all the things 
that go into making effective printed matter. We've 
aided in merchandising and distribution . . . and 
literally taken the dog for a walk. ¢ Yes, we keep 
nice company—and nice companies keep calling on 
us more and more for the kind of help we can and 
ate happy to render. Our list of accounts is long, 
but our personnel capable . . . and, without mincing 
words—there is a job on your desk right now where 
our experience and talent can be of assistance. Pick 
up your phone and call us in! Better do it NOW. 


TO PaooucE 











ADOPTING OFFSET QUADRUPLED OUR VOLUME 


Rapid expansion of this business came from adding photo-offset to letterpress printing. The company then 


entered the high-quality field. Interview with PETER A. LEVINE, president, Custom Printing Company 


makes offset appear like the key 

to success in the printing busi- 
ness. If they proceed with care, the 
same or larger expansion may be en- 
joyed by other printers. 

Back of our surprising increase 
through adding offset there lie many 
hours of careful planning, hard work, 
consultation, and promotion. To get 
a preliminary picture of our back- 
ground efforts, glance over the fol- 
lowing four-page insert. There you 
have the cover and three of the 
forty-two inside pages of our chief 
promotional activity—our combina- 
tion type book and specimen book. 

This brochure was designed to sell 
our capacity for idea creation, de- 
sign, artwork, typographical facilities 
and arrangement, and tasteful print- 
ing. Its chief aim was to show let- 
terpress-minded buyers the high 
quality of offset. 

Our start in offset printing was 
made basically sound by locating a 
man who knew the field and could 
advise us on each step. He helped 
us decide what type of offset busi- 
ness we might aim to get. This is 
necessary in knowing what kind of 
equipment to buy. One can’t be too 
cautious in such investigations before 
investing thousands of dollars in 
presses, photoengraving apparatus, 
driers, and so on. 

Another vital part of the founda- 
tion for our offset business was the 
art department. One man who knows 
the principles ‘of offset printing and 
can do lettering, drawing, and paste 
up layouts artistically will cover for 
a start. 

Then there is the problem of learn- 
ing to sell photo-offset. Going into 
this field is similar to entering an en- 
tirely new line of business. If the be- 
ginner proceeds accordingly, and is 
successful in finding skilled offset 
printers, his chances of increased 
business and profits are quite good. 

Prior to our purchase of offset 
equipment in 1938, we had seen one 
order after another given to other 
houses because we were equipped 
solely for letterpress. Regular and 
prospective customers stated a pref- 
erence for the more flexible photo- 
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offset process. Those buyers of print- 
ing knew as well as we did that some 
jobs can be done cheaper and better 
by offset. 

Another “straw in the wind” that 
led us to enter this new printing field 
was the trade data showing that each 
year a larger percentage of the total 
presswork done in the United States 


PETER A. LEVINE 


was by offset. Even then we hardly 
had reason to expect such rapid ex- 
pansion to our business. 

Our letterpress shop had shown a 
steady increase in business each year 
from 1931 on. We had no idea of 
throwing those profits overboard for 
any unknown cargo. Our shop was 
therefore planned to handle both off- 
set and letterpress. Not a single let- 
terpress printer has lost his job by 
our adopting the new field. Letter- 
press orders have continued to in- 
crease annually. Yet 60 per cent of 
our volume is turned out on offset 
presses! 

Formerly we had operated largely 
in the field of medium-grade print- 
ing. Price competition was rampant. 
By adding offset equipment we were 
able to swing over into quality print- 
ing—and to land the business con- 
sistently with little or no cut-throat 
bidding entering the picture. 


Quality printing allows generally 
larger margins of profit. With thai 
margin we put in our art depart- 
ment. This is necessary in offset 
printing as time and time again the 
artist’s pens and brushes put into 
this type of printing the extra atten- 
tion stunts which are often impos- 
sible to do at reasonable cost by let- 
terpress printing. 

Paper mills have developed special 
stocks as the new field has grown. 
Now it is possible to offer a customer 
an offset stock to match practically 
every type of paper which is or can 
be used for letterpress. Then, too, 
there is the advantage of being able 
to print by offset on antique-finish 
papers and similar stock having an 
uneven surface. 

Two years of offset experience 
doesn’t make any printer an author- 
ity. Hardly. But we did learn that 
if there is any factor that spells suc- 
cess or failure in photo-offset it is 
skilled manpower. Customer satis- 
faction comes largely as a result of 
the printer’s skill. The offset expert, 
without resorting to deep etching, 
can produce effects which lift a piece 
of printing up into the class which 
makes enthusiastic and satisfied cus- 
tomers whose repeat business can 
well be depended upon. 

Our own high-quality work was 
done to a large extent for advertis- 
ing agencies. Agency buyers are as a 
class keenly alert for folders, circu- 
lars, and broadsides which will back 
up effectively their magazine adver- 
tising. They use every trick that their 
staff can conjure up to make their 
mailing pieces bring results. The ef- 
fects they want, the tricks they use 
to lift a piece of printing from or- 
dinary to attention compelling often 
require flexible offset. 

The present trend toward pictorial 
printing is too evident to be ques- 
tioned. More and more jobs specify 
extensive use of illustration, stunt 
headlines, reverse plates, marginal 
notes, and bold splashes of color. In 
such cases, offset is the logical and 
most economical printing method. 

(Editor’s note: Hairlines on following 


sample pages show extensions from 
original size to permit use as inserts.) 
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RALEIGH CONDENSED GOTHIC 


Novelty and juicy blacks are the 
making of many a printed job. As 
many effects can be achieved from 


the types on these pages as your 


imagination will allow. Othello, Be- 
ton, Neuland and Ballon have a de- 
cided poster feel and are better 
| when used with a boldness of copy 


and layout. Use Stencil for novel- 
ty-Agency and Raleigh for style. 
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This little girl so evidently appealing to our 
gentlemen friends of the picture, is our second 
example of a regular albumen halftone, this 
time in outline and printed against a solid tint 
in the second color. The ogling males on the 


page are line shots combined with the same 


halftone. We hope there is an idea here for 


your next offset printed piece in two colors. 
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Peter A. ALTENHOFEN, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—We’ve seen few letterheads 
which sparkle or oomph more than those 
you submit for O. F. Zimmerman, artist, 
and Raymond T. Moore, Intertype repre- 
sentative. Smart, up-to-date types in most 
unusual modern layout leave nothing to 
be desired. Rules are cleverly used to tie 
type groups together interestingly. 

Harry E. Kinzie, of Tulsa, Oklahoma.— 
Hearty congratulations on your interest- 
ing and attractive work. Uncom- 
mon, yet sound, layout in connec- 
tion with smart and characterful 
new types achieves results which 
are effectual and suitable. Distinc- 
tive papers, usually in color, con- 
tribute importantly to quality. 
Best is that stationery of Mabel 
Galbreath. It’s a rare combination 
of dignity, “color,” and modern 
effect. 

Kirk Brab.ey, Denver, Colorado, 
sends a letterhead which is well 
worth description because it af- 
fords a layout idea many could 
adapt. A solid band in pale yellow 
1% inches deep appears across the 
top, bleeding off. In the center of 
this panel there is a red circle 
over which part of the initial “B” 
appears in silver. Name, business, 
and address in black are in a sin- 
gle full line along the bottom edge 
of the yellow band. Simple, color- 
ful, original—in all ways excel- 
lent. We hope that we will see 
more of your work now and then. 

THE Caston Press, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania—Your Jan- 
uary blotter is interesting through 
its coloring and especially because 
of the crossword puzzle in the 
lower left-hand corner. This 
counterbalances the calendar in 
the lower right-hand corner. It is 
well arranged and displayed but 
falls short of complete effective- 
Ness because rules and triangle 
ornament are too heavy and dom- 
inate. If rules were 12-, 6-, and 4- 
point where they are respectively 
18-, 12-, and 6-point, improvement 
would be great. Type should not 
be subordinate to ornament. This 
is especially true when ornament is of 
many separate and distinct units. With 
copy given a better chance to function, 
_ the February blotter is better. 

THE WarkatTo Times, of Hamilton, New 
Zealand, has sent us its striking, entirely 
typographical calendar. The name in large 
lettering is printed over wide silver bands, 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.“ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


bled off on the left but ending short of 
the right to permit of large tower “pic- 
ture” made with rules and ornament. 
This extends upward from the large cal- 
endar block the depth of which is the 
same as the mount above, permitting 
folding in half. The top display would 
show to much better advantage if the 
figures of the calender were not so large. 
In fact, so much big type largely of the 
same size creates rather a frightening 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Carl Corley designed this effective type catalog cover for The 
Cuneo Press. Band (left), signature, title in orange; copy black, 
with reverse white for signature band and outlines. Size is 7 by 11 


effect when the harmony of types in the 
two parts is not as close as it should be. 
Presswork is excellent. 

THE Sicmunp Press, of San Antonio, 
Texas.—Your check holder is a neat de- 
vice for making an advertisement out of 
a remittance. Like a No. 10 envelope with 
half of the front removed, by cutting di- 


agonally from the lower right-hand cor- 
ner to the upper left-hand corner, it 
leaves a triangular-shaped front piece 
behind which the check is inserted. The 
recipient of the check reads: “It is a 
pleasure for us to mail this check to you, 
and we thank you for the service ren- 
dered us.” Then, removing the check, he 
reads “... and we will greatly appre- 
ciate your reciprocity when you are in 
need of printing, stationery, or office sup- 
plies.” Below this is your name 
and telephone number. The stock 
is green, copy blue, except for the 
telephone number and the copy 
initial which are red. 

Tue RICHMOND Press, Stamford, 
Connecticut, issued an attractive 
and impressive announcement 
upon occupying “New and Color- 
ful Quarters.” It is in the form of 
a proclamation, in fact so titled 
in large Old English lettering, and 
on parchment stock, size 104 by 
15 inches. Text follows head in 18- 
point with lines 64% inches long, 
widely spaced, finished off by the 
signature at right of which a large 
red seal is applied just below 
which there’s an illustration of a 
stage coach in blue. Below that 
is a wavy line band all the way 
across, save for margins. This is 
also in the blue which is used also 
for panel reverse initial “P” at 
start of heading. The proclamation 
style has definite advantages as a 
change of pace on occasions to 
command attention and interest, 
especially on parchment and with 
rugged type. 

THE BLANCHARD PREss, of New 
York City——That special insert 
in the March issue of your excel- 
lent house-organ, The Pica Rule, 
tells with pictures far better than 
words could the story of your 
new service—sheet-fed gravure. 
Stapled in the center of the mag- 
azine, it unfolds to 19 by 13% 
inches. On one side are eight 
striking photographs of scenes and 
subjects in and about New York 
City with the group title “Man- 
hattan.” The reverse has several 
illustrations dealing with the invention of 
printing, an announcement panel with the 
portrait of a baby, and three panels of 
copy. If more printers had house-organs, 
more. of them could use this good-will 
medium to show, with actual samples, the 
work of new processes installed, various 
kinds of paper, new type faces, examples 
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Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, used this 812- by 51-inch India-tint 
card to announce Grayda Script. Name and box rules green, rest brown 


of their color printing, and many other 


things. We believe every shop should 
have some sort of monthly “spokesman.” 

C. Harotp Lauck, Lexington, Virginia, 
—Your small shop did a big and a good 
job handling the Law Review of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. Text in Bas- 
kerville, beautifully spaced both between 
words and lines, makes a fine appear- 
ance. Perhaps a trifle more ink would 
help, but of that we’re not sure. The 
cover is of conventional legal design, well 
spaced with good type, and makes a good 
appearance. However, you might have 
applied some of your well known layout 
ability to break the traditional style of 
just lines of type with two cut-off rules, 
one below the date line across the top 
and the other just above the small and 
short address at the bottom of the page. 
Practically every law brief printed is ar- 
ranged the way you handled this page. 
Is there a law compelling this? 

THE RuHopEs Press, High Point, North 
Carolina—This department has been 
looking at souvenir programs for well 
over two decades. Least said of many the 
better! That’s why we are delighted to 
compliment you on the one for “Anchors 
Aweigh.” Most noteworthy and com- 
mendable is the consistent use of Caslon 





Second 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 
AND LADIES NIGHT 


type for advertisements as well as pro- 
gram editorial matter. This, combined 
with uniformity in size, border rules, so 
carefully mitered and joined that they 
look hand-drawn, and good layout gives 
the booklet a clean, craftsmanlike appear- 
ance many printers should strive to du- 
plicate. Cover. too. sets a high typograph- 


CUNEO PRESS 


BINDERS 





Blue (top) and green are panel colors. Copy in 
them, white of stock. Label is 57% by 414 inches 


ical layout standard—all Caslon type, 
black on an orange-brown stock with 
simple rule borders. The Rotary Interna- 
tional emblem in gold is near center with- 
in the border rules and 1% inches from 
the top. It’s neat and tasteful, too! 























Another clever type cartoon by the J. W. Ford Company, this one using 
313 
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ADVERTISING 
SALES PROMOTION 


JOSEPH A. KISS 


Band at bottom light gray; light yellow background behind title panel 
(black); and white silhouette, copy, and rules on this 9- by 52-inch cover 








THE ANGELUS Press, of Los Angeles, 
California—Congratulations on the sta- 
tionery forms of Kanin and Dr. Hittlemen, 
especially the former. The Kanin letter- 
head is a knockout. Other readers may 
contemplate a blue panel about an inch 
deep and two inches long with ends fad- 
ing off with a floor plan in reverse. It is 
set slantwise, extending upward and ap- 
pears approximately one-third across 
from the left-hand edge. In the center, 
laterally, the word “Kanin” appears in 
large characterful lettering. The first cou- 
ple of letters overprint the blue cut. In 
much smaller letters “Building Company” 
follows aligned at bottom with “Kanin.” 
Then follows a full line (address and tele- 
phone) and, finally, a short and smaller 
line flush at left giving name of president. 
The three lines, all black, are widely 
spaced, adding to characterful effect. 
BREMER TYPOGRAPHIC STuDIOS, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—Specimens sub- 
mitted, all your own stationery and office 
forms and advertising, are very good. 
Envelope, card, and package label are ex- 
cellent. There is insufficient contrast in 
type sizes on letterhead, invoice, proof 
envelope, and statement. The lines giving 
address and telephones are too large in 
proportion to name of concern. Display 
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Emblem is red, rest is in black, designed by Higgins-McArthur Company 
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Outside of the Von Rhoden folder, shown opened at bottom of opposite page 
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Warwick Presents *¥Pp 
MARBLE HEART 


To enable you to follow the revival of things Victorian 
in your advertising, Warwick has installed a series of au- 
thentic type faces reminiscent of the mauve decade. Most 
of these types have been recast from old matrices that 
have been resurrected and were actually used in that de- 
lightful era. Marble Heart is one of these originals. 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 


Corsets are back, bustles are back, Victorian furniture is en- 
joying a hearty revival ...so Warwick presents Jim Crow, a type 
face of that era to help you recapture that delightful atmosphere 
that has “Gone With the Wind.” Jim Crow is an exceptionally 
fine example of the type styles of that period. If you wish, 
Warwick will be glad to assist you in either selecting the proper 
type or arranging your layout to get that authentic atmosphere. 
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309 NORTH TENTH STREET + 


Above and at right are two self-mailing cards in a series featuring re- 
vivals of old type faces. Blue is the headline color; word ‘‘Watch” in red 


work, where there is not a very definite 
difference in size of type determined by 
importance of copy factors, does not, in 
the first place, function effectively. Sec- 
ond, it creates a monotone effect especially 
where, as in these items, matter is set all 
caps. Extra condensed and nor- 
mal widths of type near the same 
size detract from the appearance 
of the Free Parking Card. The 
color combination of deep and 
light green on some pieces is 
equally attractive on both white 
and primrose paper. Presswork 
is good. 

THE JOURNAL PRESS, INCORPO- 
RATED, Jamestown, New York.— 
Your mailing piece, “Announc- 
ing a New Service,” is certainly 
putting lithography’s best foot 
forward in presenting your new 
offset lithography department. 
To begin with, the outside jacket 
in yellow and brown, with the 
diagonal die-cut slits to hold the 
folder, is a neat idea. On the 
inside is the announcement and the 
promise that the folder will be interest- 
ing. It is! It puts over your story of color 
range, flexibility, and other features in 
convincing style. Four colors—buff, yel- 
low, green, and brown—plus black are 
used. The inside spread, with the large 
offset press in green and black against a 
circular yellow background and repro- 
ductions of twelve examples of work done 
by offset arranged around it, will make 
a strong impression. Layout, hand letter- 
ing, typography, the handling of the col- 
or, and the presswork are all excellent. 

THE FourNIER Press, New York City.— 
Except for one thing, the booklet pro- 
moting interest in the new Saint Mark’s 
church is highly commendable. The title 
page, with halftone print (tinted a pale 
green-yellow) tipped on in a _ panel 
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LOOK! 


You are urged to attend, and .. . watch for 
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printed with the type on rough paper 
otherwise used, is very attractive. So is 
typography throughout. There are eight 
pages and each leaf becomes half an 
inch wider from left to right in the 
closed booklet, making three extensions 


309 NORTH TENTH STREET 


A demonstration will be given at the Chicago 
Typographical Union School of Printing, 328 
West Van Buren Street, on Friday Evening, 
March 22nd, 7:30 P.M. The Naz-Dar Company, manufacturers of Silk Screen 
Equipment, will demonstrate printing by the Silk Screen Process. Experienced 
Silk Screen Process operators will be in charge of the demonstration. Given by 
the courtesy of Mr. Howard W. Parmele of the Naz-Dar Company of Chicago. 
@ These demonstrations are being presented from time to time in the interest of 
a wider knowledge of the rapid progress being made in the printing industry. 
ts of future 
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Note how illustration and copy of the cards help sell the idea. Headline 
and word “Watch,” lower left, are in orange. Dimensions 51/2 by 81/2 inches 


year old R. E, Darnaby, Senior, the presi- 
dent, deserved and received a large share 
of the credit. Two recent brochures, “Lilly 
Vitamin Products” and “Furnishing the 
Memorial Room,” show the pace is main- 
tained. Both are exceptionally well done. 
Four-color process printing in 
them is at its best. Simplicity it- 
self, the Lilly cover is both strik- 
ing and pleasing, a combination 
rarely found. A reverse plate is 
printed in blue, bleeding off all 
around. At just the proper place, 
a bit short of one-third the way 
down, there’s an open panel 9 
by 5 picas with rounded corners 
showing white stock. Lettered 
word “Lilly” appears in this 
open space. In a single line of 
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* chairman please post 


Effective use of Government postal card. It is printed in dark blue 


with “We Build” on the first, “Our 
Church” on the second, and “To God’s 
Glory” on the third. Copy is read ver- 
tically. This handling is never in itself 
altogether pleasing but would not be 
objectionable if it were not for the 
ornaments filling out space to the bot- 
tom of page in first two extensions. 
These should have been omitted as they 
are not only unattractive but detract 
from what would otherwise be a very 
pleasing presentation. Ornaments should 
be used with great discretion, should 
never overshadow type or make the 
whole seem complex. 

THE HOLLENBECK Press, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has enjoyed the reputation of 
turning out important printing of top- 
notch quality for—vwell, since this 
reviewer was a child. Then, as now, 80- 


12-point block condensed, letter- 
spaced slightly “Vitamin Prod- 
ucts for Prescription Use” ap- 
pears in white near the bottom. 
Many go far afield in seeking 
striking effects with elaborate 
involved ideas. It’s our duty, we 
think, to point out that simplicity is a 
virtue. Its opposite is over-elaboration. 
THE Forbes LITHOGRAPH MANUFACTURING 
Company, of Boston.—There has been no 
year in the history of our times that a 
calendar built around the American Con- 
stitution could have greater significance 
than this year of 1940. Events abroad and 
at home emphasize the epochal impor- 
tance of this document. The Constitution’s 
signers are shown in a beautiful litho- 
graphed reproduction from the mural by 
Barry Faulkner, “James Madison Pre- 
senting the Constitution to George Wash- 
ington at the Constitutional Convention,” 
which is reproduced by permission of the 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. The 
illustration is about 20 by 14 inches in 
full color. It is outlined by a pica-wide 
white border, a slightly narrower black 
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NNOUNCING THE NEW ADDRESS OF HORST VON RHODEN ARTIST-DESIGNER 


TELEPHONE WOODBURN 0152 





Rules and initial “A” in buff; rest of copy, blue on this new address announcement. Original of opened folder is 354 by 18 inches. The stock is white 
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border (color of the background of the 
calendar) and, finally, by 244-picas-wide 
gold border. The Constitution itself is at- 
tached to the back of the calendar on a 
separate sheet, and also a key to names 
of the Constitutional Fathers shown in 
the painting. The calendar with its pad 
of monthly sheets which carry various 
patriotic quotations is 244% by 30 inches. 
Equaliy commendable are the concept 
and the execution of this timely calendar. 

THANK you, George Greenberger, of J. 
W. Clement Company, Buffalo, for send- 
ing us what you too modestly term your 
“feeble effort in typography,” the clever 
little booklet “Alphabet of New York 
Bookshops.” This “A.B.C.,” the last page 
says, was written by Martha and Ted 
Ellis, its cover artwork executed by John 
R. Nical, and supervised by Fred Kaupa. 
It was printed at the home of the Dinghy 
Press whose street address, we note, is 
that of J. W. Clement Company. The 
booklet—534 by 334 inches—is cased in 
light blue paper-covered boards with 
“ABC” in white script and “Alphabet 
of New York Bookshops” in black con- 
densed caps on a quarter-inch-wide white 
band paralleling the lower edge. A single 
sample will tell the story of this book— 
and the first does as well as any. On it 
is: “A is for Academy, The shop that 
Shiffrin owns, He’s written a bookshop 
story, In quiet, gentle tones.” There is a 
four-line jingle like that for each letter 
of the alphabet. The initial “A” is script 
and blue, the rest of the copy is black. 
The idea is novel and adaptable for other 
purposes. Congratulations to the authors, 
designer, typographer, and printer. 

THe PUBLISHER of the Advocate, Burnie 
and Devonport, Tasmania, has again given 


Lhe Cunee Press, Ine. Subsidiaries 


Example of trend to colorful reports. Cover (8 by 1012) has brown back- 
ground, Script, monogram, and cartouche white (stock). Rest is in black 


Cover Jugo-Slavian printing journal. Ornament 
in red, type in black, stock is white. 91/4 by 12 


the editor a third of an hour of great 
pleasure as he looked through the Ad- 
vocate’s annual pictorial edition. It es- 
tablishes Tasmania as a delightful land 
with, it would seem, every social ad- 
vantage of consequence enjoyed any- 
where. Moreover, it is a demonstration 
of exceptionally good graphic arts 
craftsmanship in art, engraving, typog- 
raphy, and printing. The page is 10% 
by 1614 inches. The cover is a four-color 
process illustration of a group of women 
on horseback, interestingly outlined in 
the form of an artist’s palette, name let- 
tered at top, other essential copy in type 
below. Advertisements are commend- 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


ably set, but the outstanding feature is 
the illustration of text, large halftones of 
varying shapes being interestingly made 
up. Most of these are printed letterpress 
in brown on India tint stock, but there’s 
a section in which they are printed in 
deep green by offset on white paper. 
Many in both sections bleed off, utiliza- 
tion of marginal space by this device 
making possible larger pictures, the chief 
real advantage of bleeding. Intelligent and 
painstaking care is evident throughout. 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS 
InstITuTE, Rochester, New York.—There 
are good, bad, and indifferent type speci- 
men books. Yours is in the first category. 
It’s attractively gotten up, as we would 
expect from your publishing department. 
Cover is well designed—dark green stock 
with darker green ink for title and the 
simple cover ornament. It is, however, 
the excellent arrangement for quickly 
finding and using your type faces that 
makes the book noteworthy. Tabs stick- 
ing out a quarter-inch from the page 
margin enable the user to turn quickly to 
sections where the different typefounders’ 
and matrice makers’ specimens are found. 
There is also a section of borders and 
ornaments and a complete index. At top 
of each page are pica marks with rules 
from them continuing down the length of 
the page through the lines of specimens 
in the various sizes to show quickly num- 
ber of characters in the different sizes 
that will go into lines of different lengths. 
The threefold purpose of the book to aid 
in the selection of type faces, furnish a 
device for copyfitting in layout work, and 
provide a reference for available type 
faces—as stated in the introduction—is 
well met. 
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TASMANIA at its best is pictured attrac- 
tively in The Examiner Annual for 1939, 
issued by Messrs. W. R. Rolph & Sons, 
Pty. Ltd., Launceston, Tasmania. Charm- 
ing studies in natural colors are featured 
inside, as well as on the cover, and the 
whole section devoted to photography is 
as varied as it is beautiful. There are 
panoramas and seascapes, snow scenes 
and floral studies. A particularly note- 
worthy photograph is of “Titania’s Pal- 
ace,” a floodlit cave in southern Tasmania. 
Photographers have visited all parts of 
the island to obtain the best subjects and 
consequently almost every district is rep- 
resented. Halftones are sharply engraved, 
with tones blending from highlight into 
shadow subtly as should be the case if, 
as is essential, all values of the photo- 
graph are to be retained. On one-color 
pages black ink is subtly toned, in some 
cases with brown and in others, green, 
the effect of which adds distinction and 
measurably to the photographic quality. 
The editorial section is confined to an in- 
formative two-page article with illustra- 
tions, “Tasmania for Health, Happiness, 
and Prosperity,” by Stewart Gill, and a 
short descriptive article concerning the 
Queen Victoria Museum and Art Gallery 
at Launceston. The whole production is in 
keeping with best standards of such pub- 
lications in every country. 

Royat TyPoGRAPHERS, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—We liked your presenta- 
tion of Lydian and Lydian Italic, type 
faces designed. by Warren Chappell, in 
the attractive 43¢- by 614-inch dark blue 
paper-bound booklet. There have been 
many type faces publicized by means of 
cards, blotters, and folders, but one rarely 
sees a type face given the break of being 


Designed by Carl S. Junge, printed by McCormick and Henderson, Chicago; 
cover of Art League Year Book is russet, label is blue and gray, 812 by 11 
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Philmac, New York City typographers, used this 
design for outside of folder; second color blue 


able to show itself in a setting such as 
might be used for a privately printed 
poem or essay. Blue is used for a second 
color throughout specimen and text pages 
—for rules, decorative initials, and for 
your neat coat of arms. Worthy of espe- 
cial mention is the brief outline of Mr. 
Chappell’s work which follows immedi- 
ately after the title page and gives the 
story of Lydian—its characteristics, types 
it goes with best, kinds of stocks most 
suited to it, et cetera. There is a full page 
of text set in 10-point Lydian, 2-point 
leaded on the Della Robbia paper in the 
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booklet. It is an excerpt from Mr. Chap- 
pell’s “The Anatomy of Lettering,” and 
gives the reader a picture of the type’s 
capabilities. Two advertisements and a 
book plate set in Lydian give further 
evidence of what it looks like on the job. 
We were pleased to read on the an- 
nouncement slip enclosed that the bro- 
chure “Lydian—Designed by Warren 
Chappell” is one of a series on type and 
type design which you are sending out. 

THERE ARE a couple of unusual features 
about the April, 1940, issue of The Saint 
Paul Craftsman that make it worthy of 
a pat on the back. First, there’s the 
cover. It is of heavy stock, overprinted 
on one side in green ink with a metallic 
sheen, having an embossed effect like 
pebble-grained leather. There’s not a 
word of copy on the cover, but there’s a 
die-cut hole, four inches across. It is 
centered on the width an inch nearer the 
bottom than the top. Through it is seen 
an illustration of a binder of fine books 
at his work. He is hand-tooling a large, 
ornate volume. Opening the bulletin 
shows the complete picture, a 4% by 434- 
inch halftone of Leonard Mounten:y, 
well known designer and binder for The 
Cuneo Press, of Chicago, who was the 
speaker at the April meeting of the Saint 
Paul Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
A second departure from the ordinary 
is having the bulletin proper stapled in 
the cover as a single sheet, with one 
extra column folding in from the left 
“edge” of what would be page 2 and a 
full size page of two columns folding in 
from the right “edge” of page 3. Thus 
six extra columns are provided for with- 
out adding four full pages, as would be 
the case in the conventional 8-page 
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When “The Torch,” publication of Milwaukee’s Advertising Club, graduated 
to 18-pages; this was one of its covers. Green and black; size 81/2 by 11 








Power of Thought 


As you think, you travel; and as you 
love, you attract. You are to- day 
where your thoughts have brought 
you; you will be to-morrow where 
your thoughts take you. You can not 
escape the result of your thoughts, 
but you can endure and learn, can 
aecept and be glad. You will realize 
the vision (not the idle wish), of 
your heart, be it base or beautiful, 
or a mixture of both, for you will al- 
ways gravitate towards that which 
you, secretly, most love. Into your 
hands will be placed the exact result 
of your thoughts; you will receive 
that which you earn; no more, no 
less. Whatever your present environ- 
ment may be, you will fall, remain, 
or rise with your thoughts, your 
vision, your ideal. You will become 
as small as your controlling desire: 
as great as your dominant aspiration. 

—James ALLEN, 





LaRue Printing Co. 
906 Baltimore 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Shadow under cut, rule (right), and panel for 
signature are yellow, rest black; size 334 by 9 
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Red of the ornament, left, is color on blotter 
honoring Gutenberg. Stock gray. Size is 4 by 9 


Home Gomes of San Diego's Coast League Baseball Team 





MAY 
Portland: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 12 
Sacramento: 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19 


JUNE 
San Francisco: 4, 5,6,7.8,9,9 SEPTEMBER 
Seattle: 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 16 Seattle: 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 15 


MARCH JULY 
Los Angeles: 30, 31, 31 Sacramento: 2, 3, 4, 4, 5, 6.7.7 
APRIL Los Angeles: 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
Hollywood: 2, 3, 4, 5.6.7.7 14.14 


land: 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 14 AUGUST 


Oakland: 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1 


Portland: 20, 21, 22 
© San Francisco: 23, 24, 25, 25 





FRYE & SMITH . PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING . 850 THIRD AVENUE . M-8175 


Baseball is yellow, type brown, stock a cream tint for this blotter. Designed by Frank L. Sanford 
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BULLETIN 


Richard J. Hoffman was the designer of this envelope, suggesting type slugs. Second color blue 
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bulletin. Acknowledgment states that 
composition and makeup are by Per- 
fection Type, Incorporated. So here’s 
further congratulations to that company 
for doing its part so well. 

McKIntey TRADE SCHOOL, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia—On the whole, your 
Craftsman magazine, featuring a picture 
of Gutenberg on the cover, ranks among 
the best. We feel the silver is an unfor- 
tunate choice for the second color on 
the cover, first, because it is rather weak 
and reversed lettering doesn’t show 
clearly enough with so little contrast 
between the pale green paper and the 
silver. Secondly, the silver has rubbed 


- off giving the spotty effect of uneven 


inking. A color would be better, and it 
would be better still if it extended right 
up to the outlines of the picture without 
margin of paper between picture outline 
and silver. Decoration is too pronounced 
and type too subdued on the title page 
where wide ornamental bands appear 
along each side. This also applies to 
some advertisements including that of 
the News Register. The best feature is 
the text in Goudy Oldstyle, nicely 
spaced between words and lines and of 
readable size. Many text faces are so 
light in tone they don’t apply enough 
ink to paper to make reading easy on 
the eyes, especially on coated paper. 
Goudy has the extra weight to do this 
as your pages, even on rough stock, in- 
dicate. Headings are good and some of 
the advertisements where ornament is 
not used are exceptionally good, thanks 
to avoiding over bold type faces. Make- 
up of three ads on page 14 is not right. 
The large advertisement should be in the 
lower right-hand corner, the longer 
one-column advertisement above it in 
the last column with the small one in 
the second column above the big adver- 
tisement. This would pyramid them in 
conformance with best newspaper style. 
Presswork is very good, indeed and let’s 
see more of your work! 

CENTRAL Press, LimITED, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan.—“Take It From Polly,” 
title page of a folder on coal, featured 
by an illustration of a parrot in green 
and outlined in black, is striking. The 
parrot is partly inside a large red circle, 
also outlined in black—a powerful at- 
tention arrester. More action and a bet- 
ter distribution of white space, now 
awkward, would result if the cut were 
to the right, rather than centered, so 
the extension up and down on that side 
and parrot’s wings and tail, would not 
cramp type space. Then, with type mat- 
ter in the left-hand corners, it could be 
arranged more effectivelv and spaced to 
better advantage. “Is Best,” at bottom of 
page, crowds “Galt Coal” above it too 
closely. We question the center spread 
as one double-size page with type run- 
ning the short way, making it necessary 
to turn the folder after opening it. 
There’s a lot of copy, and a point to 
consider is that it seems more than it 
would on two separate pages. While the 
values of green and red seem all right 
on the title page, where green is for 
strong tonal units, the green is rather 
too light for the type used inside. The 
wide red bands at top and bottom over- 
balance what must be considered most 
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important, the message. If you'll open a 
copy of the folder, consider the center 
spread and then turn naturally for page 
4-you'll realize the head should be 
where the foot is and, of course, vice 
versa. The Commercial Clarion school 
newspaper on salmon-colored paper is 
nicely made up. In view of the colored 
paper, some of the heads appear a bit 
weak. The best craftsmanship is repre- 
sented by your letterhead, although the 
light-toned type of the address line 
appears weak in the light brown type. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND have no monop- 
oly in the production of class magazines. 
Ure Smith Proprietary, Limited, of Syd- 
ney, Australia, turns out one whic’ rates 
with Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, and others 
we classify as smart. While more con- 
servative and dignified, the inside pages 
of Australia, the magazine in question, 
have an effect of glamour which is com- 
parable with that of “V” and “H.B.” 
since halftone illustrations are if any- 
thing but peanut dimensions and often 
“bled.” The difference is that Australia 
doesn’t go for pictures which are more 
imaginative than real and for lines 
aslant (contrary to location of human 
eyes and position of human posture). 
O, yes, to some dear Americans, we re- 
alize action is suggested by thwarting 
balance, equilibrium, and so on, but we 
also realize people read in seats, not 
running for a train, and most humans 
like ease. Is it not so? So we rate Aus- 
tralia glamorous enough and a lot more 
readable than the pattern set for maga- 
zines by typographers and layout “ex- 
perts” more concerned with focusing the 
spotlight of notoriety upon themselves 
than upon interesting the reader and 
simplifying his problem. In any event, 
none of the smart English or American 
magazines is printed better; engravers 
and pressmen are to be complimented 
upon their contributions to the excel- 
lence of Australia. The foregoing is the 
sugar coating of the pill, sure enough, 
but the “inside” (of the pill, not the 
magazine) isn’t bitter. Inside of the pill 
is outside of the magazine. High note of 
the cover is a reverse plate printed in 
color. Showing white (stock) against 
the color is (1) the title “Australia” 
condensed with Bodoniesque letters 414 
inches high filling the side-to-side meas- 
ure and (2) stars here and there below 
the line. Other copy is printed over the 
color print in black, specifically the sub- 
head National Journal and “2nd Spring 
Issue, 1939, T'wo Shillings,” and “Pub- 
lished by Ure Smith Pty, Limited.” The 
point is, these three lines in black are 
too weak in relation to size of letters of 
Australia line. So other readers may 
know what it is all about, and as these 
items are presumed to be prepared to 
benefit others than the contributors, a 
reproduction of the cover appears else- 
where in this section alongside a minia- 
ture of a design which we believe would 
be an improvement while maintaining 
the same general idea. Right or wrong 
as regards the respective merits of our 
suggestions, we have surely offered an 
interesting comparison from which you 
and other readers may draw your own 
conclusions—as we hope you will. 


printing demands craftsmanship 

and tempered in doing the small things 
well To this virtue may be t 

the development which has given 


high ranking place in the printing indust 


as caps gnd in all sizes from 14 to 72 point. 
It must/be either electrotyped or proofs for 
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Berghoff-DETROIT 


PRINTING...Well interpreted 
1010 BEAUBIEN STREET AT E. LAFAYETTE 


design a piece of advertising to 
its desired objective the in- 
‘of that certain “something” that makes 

some printing stand out from the crowd . 
these are INTANGIBLES that cannot be pur- 
chased on the lowest bid, but they are respon- 
sible for success achieved by your advertising. 


From top to bottom: first blotter; black background, blue address line and shading of name, silver 
compass, and white (reverse of stock) for rest of copy; next, concentric circles and word “Flash” red, 
remainder black on white stock. Maroon is second color for third blotter. Tilted panel, right, is die- 
cut to jut out from edge of colored panel. Bynum blotter, panel color green, printing is dark brown. 
There are several excellent ideas in layout and color in this group to adapt for selling to those 
advertisers who want to keep up advertising continuity during the summer but not with folders! 
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Publishes annual booklet which has representative items from club’s membg™ This 
o CALLING THEMSELVES “The 27” be- resented. Our thought has been to 
cause their organization is limited to select samples which show striking 
that number, a group of leading Chi- and novel uses of type and type lay- 
cago designers publishes an annual outs in order that they may serve as 
volume containing reproductions of inspirations for our readers. 
their work and articles about it. Ideas for covers, title pages, un- 
In the last edition, “27-1939,” ap- usual advertisement headings, et 
pear the specimens shown here. In cetera, can be derived from a study 
addition, there are specimens of the of these top-notch designers’ work. 
work of all the others of the “twenty- Here are also cartoon and decorative 
seven.” The names of the members illustrations of different types. A col- 
wonsan sneson form the title page design, shown at lection of similar “cream of the crop” 
Praag the left of this spread, third from the samples from the work of many de- 
siphoned top. The cover (734 by 734 inches) signers should be part of the library 
arwowe oust. of “27-1939” is above it. of every forward-looking shop. Eg- 
In showing these illustrations from bert G. Jacobson, art director, Con- 
the scores of excellent ones in 108 tainer Corporation of America, says 


pages of the book, THE INLAND in his foreword to “27-1939,” speak- 
PRINTER is able, of course, only to ing of the 1938 edition, “Engravers 
give a mere hint of the many phases, and printers in many cities have used 
illustrative and typographical, rep- its pages in their selling efforts, and 





Top, across page, two examples of Rodney Chirpe’s work, originals in blue and black. Second 
from top, cover, and, below it, first page of book showing names of designers represented; 
numerals red and black. Lower corner, Raymond DaBoll’s drawing, typifying his work in 
two fields. Below and opposite, on next page, are examples of M. Vaughn Millbourn’s work 
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have profited by its typographical, 
letterpress, and color ideas.” 

There is good copy for selling crea- 
tive printing as well as designing 
suggested by the copy on an inside 
spread of “27-1939.” Dipping in, here 
is a sample. 

“Rightfully, the world judges a de- 
signer by the finished job . . . a de- 
signer is likewise one who can vis- 
ualize a mailing piece or a house- 
organ or a booklet on blank paper. 

“He must be able to interpret his 
vision graphically that others may 
follow his plans without confusion 

. able to supervise each detail of 
production through all the various 
stages to the finished job.” All of this 
could ‘likewise be said in selling the 
services of the capable printing house 
representative who services buyers. 


SHOWS SAMPLES OF 1939 WORK 


This is a coéperative enterprise that other graphic arts groups could employ 


How wide the field really is in 
modern designing is shown by the 
diversification of mediums and types 
of work shown in the compact little 
volume. Type designing is repre- 
sented by a specimen page. Package 
designing comes in for its share of 
attention. The other examples range 
through the dozens of different as- 
signments designers are called upon 
to perform for advertisers and pub- 
lishers in the course of a year in a 
metropolitan center. 

Significant is the fact that twenty- 
seven designers, many of them obvi- 
ously competitors for at least some of 
the work represented, should codp- 
eratively publish a book to sell more 
good designing. There should seem 
to be a lesson in that for printers. 
The idea is worthy of adoption. 


Top, left, another example of Rodney Chirpe’s versatility: next to it, whimsical advertise- 
ment by John Averill. Upper right corner, Douglas Rader’s drawing shows his specialty and 
name, and, below it, samples of Radiant type faces designed by R. Hunter Middleton. Border 





of Jay Conley’s “card” is salmon color, shading gray. DeForest Sackett’s blue, red, and black 



























































A recent typeface family designed by R. Hunter Middleton for Ludiow matrices 


JAY CONLEY 
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Judicial Review of Rulings 
- THEIR OWN defense, printing, advertising, and pub- 
lishing will find it advantageous to join with other 
business interests in support of the Logan-Walter Bill 
pending in Congress (S 915 and HR 6324). Briefly, the 
companion measures provide for establishing regulations 
for the administration of Government commissions and 
bureaus to insure judicial review of their decisions. Five 
provisions are (a) mandatory publication and hearings 
by all administrative agencies as a preliminary to is- 
suance of rules and regulations; (b) hearings by ad- 
ministrative bodies if application is made respecting 
existing rules and regulations; (c) establishment of in- 
tra-administrative boards of appeals for hearing appeals 
from rulings of individual officers or agencies; (d) uni- 
form procedure for judicial review of rulings, decisions, 
and orders made by any administrative body; and (e) 
authorizing the Supreme Court to develop and issue 
uniform rules of practice and procedure for all federal 
administrative agencies. 

Such legislation has been found necessary to simplify 
procedures and uncertainties characterizing present ad- 
ministrative activities. In reporting on the measure, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee declared that the last half- 
century’s growth of federal Government’s regulation of 
the governed had been with little or “no consideration 
being given to providing means and methods whereby 
the governors could be regulated. Some of these regu- 
lators consider themselves above the statutes and show 
contemptuous disregard for both Congress and courts. 
The time has come when these administrative agencies 
must be required both to observe the terms of the stat- 
utes and to exercise good faith in their administration of 
such statutes.” 

Since an important committee of Congress has finally 
discovered what the people long have known, and now 
appeals for help, the people should join heartily and 
vigorously in demanding passage of the measures. 


Higher Powered Printing 
iy Is interesting to note, from 1939 automotive statistics, 
that six- and eight-cylinder cars have eliminated 
four-cylinder models to the extent that today there are 
even more twelve-cylinder models than fours. Further- 
more, six years ago 81 per cent of all cars sold-for $500 
or less, while in 1938 only 15% per cent were in the $500 
or less class. Conversely, in 1933 only 14.6 per cent of the 
cars sold in the $501 to $750 price range as against 71.6 
per cent in 1938. In six years time, the automotive indus- 
try has induced the public to use more cylinders and to 
buy better cars at higher prices, even while the country 
has been crawling out of a depression. 
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During these notable six years, both manufacturer and 
motorist have wrestled with heavier tax burdens. Both 
have paid increased wages to employes. In spite of these 
facts, and to some extent because of them, productive 
efficiency has been so increased that the resulting better 
values have been accepted by the public at higher prices. 
Equally important is the fact that the automotive indus- 
try has been waging a highly constructive selling cam- 
paign during these six years. 

Therein is the crux of successful management in any 
business, not excepting printing and its allied industries. 
Either printers, engravers, electrotypers, binders, and 
paper dealers must give customers better values for pre- 
vailing prices or so increase productive efficiency that 
prevailing values can be given for lower prices. It is 
certain that selling must be consistently more construc- 
tive to induce printing buyers to purchase the more ef- 
fective classes of printing—printing powered higher for 
greater service to its users. That’s the lesson our great 
industry may draw from the experiences of another 
great industry. 


Nailing Advertising Lies 
"iar aprecnbing the Federal Trade Commission seeks 
$88,000 from Uncle Sam’s pocketbook to undertake 
an “investigation” into the methods and costs of dis- 
tribution. The commission intrigued the lawmakers with 
the assertion that the facts uncovered would lead to 
“elimination of certain expensive methods and would 
benefit both producers and consumers.” 

“The place of advertising in distribution, especially 
national advertising,” declared the commission, “is a 
matter of great importance and general interest. Is it 
costing the consumer too much for the service it ren- 
ders? Does it sometimes render the consumer a dis- 
service?” The commission by its investigation hopes to 
answer these questions. 

In face of the well known fact that some persons in the 
F. T. C. and in the Department of Agriculture are 
avowedly antagonistic to national advertising, many per- 
sons throughout the country seriously question the ad- 
visability of giving the commission funds with which to 
undertake a “fishing excursion” and to build up ad- 
verse testimony from certain groups opposed to advertis- 
ing as an institution and an economic force. A number 
of these groups are known for their adverse and de- 
structive influences and for disseminating false and mis- 
leading information about advertising. Seemingly they 
have invaded Government bureaus where they hope to 
clothe their subversive work in the guise of respectabil- 
ity, no matter how damaging their testimony may ap- 
pear nor how harmful its ultimate effects. 
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No one connected with the graphic arts need fall for 
the kind of propaganda put out by the enemies of ad- 
vertising. We all know that the world’s entire economic 
prosperity for the past century has been linked up with 
advertising. It is an indispensable part of large-scale 
selling, without which modern industries could not op- 
erate. Because most of us have had a part in them, we 
find it easy to recall innumerable instances in which 
advertising has made tremendous contributions to in- 
dustrial progress by turning out “better products at 
lower prices for more people.” Because they know the 
power and virtue of advertising, graphic arts people 
should join enthusiastically in the movement to educate 
consumers on the functions of advertising and on its 
place in the American system of competitive enterprise. 

The Advertising Federation of America is codrdinating 
efforts of many advertising clubs and printers’ organiza- 
tions in this direction. It is putting in concrete form the 
real truth about advertising for use of the press and ra- 
dio, for booklets to consumers, text books for schools, 
and for lectures before consumers, church circles, 
women’s clubs, colleges, and business organizations. So 
insidious have been the efforts to break down the insti- 
tution of advertising, it is now necessary to carry the 
message to all classes of people in order to nail the lies 
spread by vicious groups aiming at the very heart of our 
economic system. 


Standing Forms Need Clean-ups 

MM‘ PRINTERS consider it very important to survey 
their standing forms every six or eight months. 

They have found the “changing world” turns thumbs 

down on a high percentage of standing forms after they 


are two years old. Business methods change; forms be- 
come obsolete. Firms go out of business, and forms be- 
come merely old metal. Competing printers muscle-in 
on accounts, standing forms no longer are advantageous 
in holding the business. Offset and gravure process print- 
ers reproduce forms photographically, letterpress type 
and electros are left high and dry. And so on. 

Printers who keep a running inventory of their stand- 
ing forms and plates, showing debits for original costs 
and credits for use and depreciation, have found it in- 
creasingly more difficult to “earn back” their investments 
in such forms, even within two years time. Money value 
of forms never used a second time rapidly dwindles to 
old-metal value. Even “earning back” value of forms 
which repeat often is not sufficient to absorb the losses 
of the non-repeaters. As much as possible of the work- 
ing capital which piles up in standing matter should be 
released at least once or twice a year by killing off the 
dead metal and turning it into cash. 

Many printers make these periodic surveys the occa- 
sion for contacting their customers about forms on which 
they have had no orders for some time. This often re- 
sults in orders for reprints and heads off efforts of com- 
petitors to get in on the account. 

Good management will keep the standing form cab- 
inets as “live” as possible. As soon as there is certainty 
of no further use for standing forms, common sense dic- 
tates they be liquidated. Money frozen in dead metal 
makes poor working capital. 


Business or Politics—Which? 
—_ Americans may think it a bit facetious to say, 
“The business of every American is business.” Never- 
theless, there is a good deal of truth in the claim that 
business has done more in developing our country than 
any other single agency. Investigation of people’s needs 
and wants led business into research in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, physics, medicine, metals, and many other fields. 
The final result was bringing forth many major indus- 
tries whose mass production has given us the world’s 
highest standard of living. 

There is considerable evidence that during the World 
War and the decade following it, business, in its hectic 
efforts to reach out for more and more, overlooked many 
of its obligations to society, forgot its ethics, and made 
mammon its god. It built many speculative structures 
on the sands of unsound principles and methods. When 
the rains descended and the floods came in the last year 
of the twenties and the early thirties, the houses of 
chance collapsed and business was stunned into all but 
desuetude. Confused, bewildered, frightened, exhausted 
—business hardly knew which way to turn. Its methods 
were found wanting and it stood condemned before the 
eyes of the world. Printing was no exception. Like all 
the rest, it had run wild in plant extensions, over-bor- 
rowings, and outside speculations. 

In despair, the country turned to the Government. 
That agency of the people was called upon to take the 
wheel until business should recover from its drunken 
spree. Government was quick to see its opportunity. 
Political leaders at once set up their own processes for 
recovery. Few of them were orthodox nor had they been 
well tried. Most of them were devices of expediency and 
evasion. Vast civilian armies have been created, with 
boosted taxes, to throw out as life-lines the untried the- 
ories and experiments. Flagrant borrowings have been 
resorted to in support of schemes more political than 
economic. Private enterprise has been invaded, rights 
of states are usurped, and centralized government has 
grown to dimensions never contemplated by the found- 
ers of the nation. In the end, politics has done a much 
worse job of it than did business; the politicians have 
not been able to reduce the unemployment left by busi- 
ness nor have they balanced their own public budgets. 
They have squandered millions of public funds, run the 
country into enormous indebtedness. Still the country is 
not out of the doldrums. 

Business has rebelled against prevailing methods for 
bringing recovery. The public will soon show its atti- 
tude by ballots. Will it give a “vote of confidence” to men 
who, regardless of party, have sincerely stood for free- 
dom of private initiative? Will the country turn back to 
normal operation of the laws of supply and demand, 
practical methods for restoring more potent purchasing 
power, higher_¢ which a chastened business leader- 
i fecessary? Will there be encourage- 
Bd management methods, and due re- 








@ Wuen V. L. Suaw, of Perfecting 
Service Corporation, Chicago, re- 
cently told Chicago Craftsmen about 
“control of paper in the printing 
plant,” Robert P. McCarthy, record- 
ing secretary of the Club, reported 
it in his customary capable manner. 
What follows is Mr. McCarthy’s in- 
terpretation of Mr. Shaw’s address 
as printed in The Chicago Craftsman. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is reprinting the 
notes here because of the strong im- 
pression made by the talk. 

The responsibilities for moisture 
and humidity control in paper must 
be divided between the paper manu- 
facturer and the printer, because it 
requires the closest codperation by 
both for satisfactory results. Paper 
should be manufactured and deliv- 
ered uniformly. A good delivery 
from both the moisture and humidity 
standpoint is a delivery that is flat 
and plain, well wrapped and pro- 
tected, and possessing the proper 
moisture content. After the paper is 
received the printer assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the condition of the 
paper from that point. A job is some- 
times spoiled because of careless 
handling of paper after it is in the 
printer’s hands, and in some cases 
the paper manufacturer bears the 
unjust burden of “charge-backs” to 
keep customers friendly. 


A Precious Ingredient 

There is a tendency for the paper 
manufacturer to think that paper is 
completed when it is off the calender, 
but a very precious ingredient may 
be lost by careless handling after this 
point. On some jobs, the paper may 
be left in rolls for a long period be- 
fore sheeting, depending on the pro- 
duction schedule of the paper. The 
paper may also be exposed carelessly 
for long periods when sorting, par- 
ticularly when it lies uncovered at 
the end of a shift until the next day. 
Paper, thus cared for, will lose mois- 
ture content and this can be trans- 
lated into spoiled jobs, poor produc- 
tion, and actual dollars and cents, al- 
though it is difficult to impress this 
fact properly on the minds of paper 
users. Much has been written of tem- 
perature, moisture content, and hu- 
midity control of paper, but printers 
and paper manufacturers have so 
many of their own problems, that 
they are prone to skip these factors. 









Controlling of Paper in the Plant 


A phenomenon that often seems 
hard to explain is the success of a 
second shipment of stock after the 
first shipment has been a miserable 
failure. In many cases, there has been 
no change in formulas or procedure 
—except one. Due to the pressure of 
making a fast delivery to replace re- 
jected stock, the paper manufacturer 
has not allowed the paper to lie about 
in such a manner that precious mois- 
ture content would be lost. The pa- 
per man has a large cumbersome 
machine to operate and it is difficult 
to control fibers, formation, and dry- 
ing, but if he delivers uniform stock, 
the printer should not experience 
any great difficulty in keeping it that 
way in the plant. 


Heat Causes Shrinkage 

One of the greatest troubles the 
pressman can have is that caused by 
poor register. Heat will cause a sheet 
to shrink and moisture will cause it 
to stretch. A dense sheet or a bond 
sheet reacts less to moisture but can 
also be distorted. A wet sheet drying 
out will give tight edges with a baggy 
center and a dry sheet gaining mois- 
ture will get wavy edges. Between 
the plate and impression cylinders of 
a press should be a straight line. It is 
impossible for wavy or baggy sheets 
to go through the press straight— 
they will wiggle through or will fold 
and wrinkle. The sheet will get 
through but it will be in bad regis- 
ter or varying register. 

Moisture is distributed uniformly 
throughout a sheet, and when the 
moisture content changes, the size of 
the sheet will actually change. The 
higher moisture content a sheet has 
the better it is usually, but it is hard 
to retain a high content in delivery 
to the printer. In manufacturing the 
paper, when it is bone dry it is abso- 
lutely uniform, but as the paper goes 
away from this bone dry condition it 
is harder to control. When paper has 
too high a moisture content, such as 
7 per cent or 8 per cent, there are 
certain difficulties that arise in man- 
ufacture, particularly in calendering. 

When fibers are locked together 
and moisture is added, an internal 
pressure is caused because the fibers 
tend to swell, but the interlocking 
prevents any freedom in this action. 
Decrease in moisture produces ten- 
sion in a sheet—keeps the sheet flat. 








Temperature is a very important 
factor in the handling of paper. Mois- 
ture can neither be introduced into 
a sheet nor taken from it, without 
heat exchange. Hot paper stored in a 
cold room gives off both heat and 
moisture and the edges become tight. 
The sheet will later gain back some 
of this moisture because of tempera- 
ture change and the sheet may then 
become wavy. 


Differences in Reactions 

In testing papers, usually one sheet 
is used but sheets in loads react dif- 
ferently from a single sheet. It must 
be remembered that in an air-condi- 
tioned room or any kind of room, the 
only important spot is where the air 
contacts the paper. A single sheet of 
5 feet by 5 feet can go through many 
temperature changes with but little 
change in size. A load of paper works 
very differently because in the case 
of a single sheet there is a large sur- 
face to react for a very small amount 
of weight, but in the case of a large 
load, there is just the outer surface 
or edges of the load to react for a 
considerable amount of weight. Pa- 
per that is hotter than the room will 
give up moisture, and paper that is 
colder than the room will gain mois- 
ture by the same principle. 


Why the Sheet Curls 

Paper has a curl in the manufac- 
turing process and it will always 
have a tendency to curl, regardless of 
weight. One side of the sheet is al- 
ways denser than the other in manu- 
facture. For this reason, one side will 
give up moisture and curl in that 
direction. If it gains moisture it will 
curl in the other direction. Ordina- 
rily, when the curl is sidewise across 
the sheet, it is from moisture; when 
the curl is with the sheet, it is usually 
a mechanical curl from drying, cal- 
endering, or rewinding. Paper can 
stretch or curl just as a beam of wood 
or metal. 

The following simple rules can 
help in the handling of paper: 

1. Be sure the paper is shipped flat 
from the mill with uniform moisture 
content. 

2. Test paper for temperature be- 
fore wrapper is removed and allow 
it to come to room temperature while 
it is still wrapped, before it is al- 
lowed to breathe. 

3. If you can’t permit the paper to 
lose heat as a result of conduction 
while still in the wrapper, hang it in 
the conditioner where it will change 
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in temperature without much dam- 
age in measurement distortion, al- 
though weight in hanging causes 
some distortion. 

4, Condition paper for moisture 
equalization when it is necessary. 

5. Always square paper before us- 
ing, because it can’t be squared at 
the mill and arrive to the printer in 
that condition, due to measurement 
distortions from changes in condi- 
tions. Squaring two sides will elimi- 
nate mis-register and waste. 

6. In measuring temperature of 
load, be sure to use an instrument 
that will measure the inside temper- 
ature. There is only one way to ac- 
curately check moisture content and 
that is by weighing the original sheet, 
drying thoroughly, re-weighing, and 
calculating the moisture content. 

Mr. Shaw gave many other facts 
and figures that are not included in 
this report and he emphasized that 
the printer must regard paper as a 
raw material, subject to injurious 
changes and it must be treated as 
such. The behavior of paper cannot 
be controlled, it will react to stimuli, 
according to its natural qualities. 
However, the conditions that affect 
paper can and must ke controlled if 
we are to receive the utmost benefits 
from paper. 


x * 
Sign Stops Them 


When some visitors come into the 
front office, they have a habit cf 
opening the gate and walking right 
through into the plant. They intend 
to personally attend to whatever 
business they have! They feel it is 
their privilege. 

To stop the practice, a southern 
printer, years ago, put a large sign on 
the gate. It could be read even by the 
nearsighted — and victims of astig- 
matism. In large black letters on a 
yellow background, the sign reads: — 
Unless You Are Employed on To- 
day’s Mechanical Payroll, We must 
Insist That You Transact All Busi- 
ness in the Office. 

The signature of the proprietor is 
below. This sign naturally catches 
every eye and makes visitors stop, 
look, hesitate ... and respect the 
command. “Even the worst offenders 
saw that we meant business and that 
we meant them, and the nuisance 
gradually subsided. It is practically 
nil,” the proprietor explains, with a 
smile. “But it does the work, so we 
keep it there.”—F. E. Kunkel. 


New Books 











A Guide to Sizes 

“Why, oh, why didn’t they ask us 
to suggest the economical size for 
this 16-page parts catalog! We could 
have saved them money and saved 
ourselves a nasty trim job.” 

“Say, boss! Isn’t there a book or 
something that will show L. P. Blank 
Company the way to plan the right 
stock cut and prevent this in the 
future?” 

“Let me see! Didn’t the what- 
you-may-call-them paper company 
have such a planning portfolio?” 

“Yeh, boss, I seem to remember 
seeing something of that sort, but 
darned if I can recall the name.” 

How easily printers picture them- 
selves the speakers! Situations this 
conversation recalls have been fore- 
seen in a new, easy-to-use refer- 
ence book that offers a wide choice 
of pre-checked sizes for various 
kinds of printing jobs. It has en- 
velope information keyed to the 
efficient printing sizes and all other 
size data needed for planning and 
producing printing such as flat sheet 
size and press specifications. 

The data and text matter have 
been compiled from practical expe- 
rience. Some suggestions, for in- 
stance, are based on the results of 
a comprehensive standardization pro- 
gram recently completed by a lead- 
ing New York trust company. 

Estimaters and production man- 
agers will find the book useful in 
checking of stock requirements and 
imposition, in planning combination 
runs, and determining the most effi- 
cient press schedules. Salesmen, de- 
signers, advertising people, as well 
as buyers of printing will find it 
equally useful in sizing of mailing 
pieces and other forms for minimum 
waste in stock and elimination of 
costly delays and difficult produc- 
tion problems. 

The book has been designed for 
hard and constant use as well as 


quick reference. Charts, tables, dia- 
grams, and text are arranged and 
indexed so that any fact or figure 
is quickly -located. Text pages are 
printed on 100-pound substance, 
white offset stock; dividers are on 
heavy buff index with celluloid 
tabs. Cover is one-piece Fabricoid 
over 70-point binders’ board with 
an easily opened loose-leaf binding. 
‘Page size is 8% by 11 inches. There 
are 53 pages of charts, diagrams, and 
tabular matter. 

Titled, “Size Selection Simpli- 
fied,” the book is the work of W. J. 
Blackburn, an estimater, print-shop 
executive, layout designer, and con- 
tact man. He has wide knowledge of 
planning problems. The book may 
be secured through THe INLAND 
PRINTER book department. Price is 
$12.75. Due to the nature of the 
data, approval orders cannot be ac- 
cepted for this book. 


Another Design Book 

“Design: The New Grammar of 
Advertising,” by James T. Mangan, 
will be of interest to many who have 
graduated from the grammar school 
of advertising. Fact is, it’s more post- 
graduate than anything in the way 
of an advertising study that has come 
along recently. 

In some sixty 11 by 14-inch pages, 
whose size and shape lend them- 
selves to adequate reproduction of 
many examples, Mr. Mangan shows 
what he means as he talks about de- 
sign in advertising. 

Nearly every page of text has a 
full-page illustration of an advertise- 
ment opposite it. Many of them are 
in color. Captions tell the significant 
point, as the author sees it, about 
each. A full-page illustration of a 
beverage advertisement, for exam- 
ple, is spotted thus: “This advertise- 
ment earns a design classification, 
due not so much to what is put in 
as to what is left out.” Others are la- 
belled with equal terseness. 
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The more important titles in the 
contents list are: “Design in Adver- 
tising,” “The Individual Pattern,” 
“Taste and the Audience,” “Who 
Owns Design,” “Psychological De- 
sign,” “Physical Design,” and, finally, 
a glimpse into the future as the 
writer looks at it, “A Vision of Ad- 
vertising.” Each packs a potential 
subject for debate for professionals 
in advertising. Order from THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, Book Department, 
price, $3.50. 


Direct-Mail Course 

What is described in the advance 
notices as the first complete printed 
study course in direct-mail adver- 
tising has been prepared under the 
direction of Henry Hoke, editor of 
The Reporter of Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising, well known in his field. 

After the research and writing had 
been completed for the manuscript 
of the book, it was tried out in actual 
classroom instruction. Students in 
the Direct-Mail School, conducted at 
the Direct-Mail Center, New York 
City, in 1939, were the subjects upon 
whom the course was tried out. 

In his work as editor of the course 
Mr. Hoke co6érdinated the material 
of eleven direct-mail practitioners. 
Each of these specialists took over a 
separate phase of the problem with 
the editor tying all elements in “to 
make a complete outline of the tech- 
nique necessary for success in the 
use of direct mail.” 

As to physical format, the mate- 
rial is contained in one loose-leaf 
binder of 473 sheets, 842- by 11-inch 
size. Fifty of the sheets are plates, 
with charts, illustrations, or exam- 
ples. Indexing of sections by means 
of tabs attached to the page margins 
makes it easy to refer to a given sec- 
tion or to the work of a collaborator. 

Evidence that the need of an up- 
to-date course in direct-mail adver- 
tising was acutely felt is shown by 
pre-publication reservations for cop- 
ies made by prominent advertisers, 
schools, and direct-mail organiza- 
tions. Some of these guarantors have 
ordered additional copies. 

As direct-mail advertising makes 
up the bulk of many printers’ pro- 
duction, the course should be of de- 
cided interest to the industry. Order 
the study course from the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
price is $30.00. (Publishers’ restric- 
tions make “on approval” orders im- 
possible.) Sent postage paid. 


New “Penrose Annual” 

The appearance of “The Penrose 
Annual,” Volume 42, up to its high 
standards of the past, is not the least 
of peace’s victories in these times of 
war and disturbances. 

Taking the difficulties of the pe- 
riod in its stride, the Annual covers 
the contemporary developments in 
the graphic arts with its customary 
thoroughness. Congratulations are 
again due R. B. Fishenden, the editor. 

Appropriately in this centennial 
year of photography, the story of the 
camera is reviewed by Edward Ep- 
stean. V. E. Goodman contributes 
with “Progress in Photographic Type 
Composition,” and D. A. Spencer 
writes on “The Advertiser and the 
Color Photograph.” Dr. J. Bekk, R. 
F. W. Selman, and H. Mills Cart- 
wright are other contributors in the 
field of photography. 

Increasing use of photolithography 
and solutions of its problems are re- 
flected in such articles as “ ‘Triple 
Metal’—a New Zinc Alloy Photoen- 
graving Plate,” by William H. Fin- 
keldy, “Some Recent Developments 
in Photoengraving Material,” by C. 
D. Hallam and R. S. Cox, and “Why 
is Retouching Necessary in Mono- 
chrome Photolithography?” by F. J. 
Tritton. 

Mr. Fishenden in his Editor’s Re- 
view writes, “The strangest aspect of 
current commercial typography, and 
certainly one that is most difficult to 
explain, is the revival of the fat ro- 
mans, the Thornes, and other series 
of the same period. Only a few years 
ago the use of these type faces would 
have been considered in execrable 
taste; but now they are used in the 
best regulated agencies and even by 
printing houses, the strongholds of 
orthodoxy and the firmest exponents 
of the Caslon tradition. Mainly, how- 
ever, current typography embodies 
a pleasing and refreshing variety.” 

Advertising may become some- 
what dimmed, but it will be a long, 
long way from a “blackout” in Britain 
during the trying months ahead—be 
they few or many. A lift for adver- 
tisers will be found in such articles 
in the Annual as “Realism and Fan- 
tasy ‘in Advertising Presentation,” 
by Fred A. Horn, “Business Booklets 
and Men-of-Letters,” by Holbrook 
Jackson, “Current Advertising,” by 
John Betjeman, articles on modern 
packaging by Milner Gray and 
Charles Rosner, and the others on 
printed publicity of all kinds. 


International trends in publication 
of books and periodicals are covered 
in articles such as, “Calligraphy in 
recent U. S. Book Production,” by 
Paul Standard, “Design in Continen- 
tal Magazines,” by Bertram Evans, 
“ Vife’ Production,” by N. L. Wal- 
lace, and “The Future of ‘Picture 
Post’,” by Edward Hulton. 

The wealth of outstanding articles 
on new developments in the many- 
branched tree of the graphic arts in 
the new Penrose baffles the reviewer 
who tries to cover them in limited 
space. We can only urge every reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to explore its 
contents for himself, see the scores 
of illustrations in color and mono- 
chrome, and applaud with us. Avail- 
able from THE INLAND PRINTER Book 
Department; $5.00. 


Design and Decoration 

There is a growing trend toward 
the use of decoration in advertising, 
a natural enough reaction after so 
long a stretch of severity. The first 
new book on this subject is “Design 
and Decoration,” by Paul Carlyle 
and Guy Oring, who have previously 
written books on lettering and lay- 
out which were capably done. 

The new book contains more than 
a hundred designs showing a variety 
of calligraphic scrolls, cartouches, 
and borders; ribbon borders, clouds, 
and brush spots for interest and at- 
tention. However, to this reviewer, 
the designs illustrated do not quite 
come up to the mark of good taste- 
ful design. They are too ornate, lack 
modern freshness, and are a bit on 
the showcard side. The explanatory 
text, however, is well written. The 
thumbnail illustrations, showing pos- 
sible ways some of these decorative 
devices can be used by artists far 
enough along to get some inspiration 
from them to evolve their own de- 
signs, also make this book worth 
looking into. “Design and Decora- 
tion” can be secured from TuHE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Book Department for 
$3.50 postpaid.—F. Kofron. 


* * 


Newspapers Save Million 


In 1939, members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association are 
estimated to have cut news-print wast- 
age by more than a million dollars, as 
compared to 1927 figures, when wastage 
figures were first compiled. W. E. Wines, 
manager of the A.N.P.A. Mechanical 
department, to whom 165 members re- 
ported, sets the quantity saved at 32,333 
tons during the twelve-month period. 
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The Pressroom 





Printing From Leaf 

In the past, a part of our book cases 
have been printed on a platen press and 
the rest printed from leaf on a stamping 
press. The platen press is much faster 
and we would like to put on a roll-feed 
attachment and do all of this work on 
the platen press. Will it stand up for this 
kind of work? Will it compare favorably 
with the stamping press work? We have 
been experimenting some with “tintog- 
raphy.” Can you tell us where we can 
get information on this type of work? 

Whether the platen press of the 
size you have will stand up depends 
on how heavy the forms are, and we 
suggest that you consult the manu- 
facturers who recommend a heavier 
press of their make for this work. 
By tintography it is presumed you 
mean the process, or stunt, of col- 
oring parts of a single-color print, in 
either black or color, without other 
color plates or tint blocks. 

If this is what you are referring to, 
there is a patented process which 
employs an ink repellent to keep un- 
wanted parts from printing while 
tinting wanted parts in solid color. 
Then there is the stunt of printing 
stippled tinted areas from sandpa- 
per, mounted face up on the bottom 
of the wooden base of a discarded 
cut. We are sending you a descrip- 
tion of this stunt, which has previ- 
ously been outlined in THE INLAND 
Printer. We are also sending you the 
name of manufacturer of the pat- 
ented process which is superior to 
the home-made expedient. 


The Thermography Process 

Will you tell me just how the enclosed 
card was printed? Also, just what equip- 
ment would be needed to turn out this 
kind of work most economically. I am 
speaking strictly of cards, as I am con- 
sidering establishing a department of 
this kind and would like to have the 
names and addresses of manufacturers 
of equipment and supplies. 

The card was printed with viscous 
ink, dusted with rosinous powder, 
and then exposed to heat. The heat 
toasted the powder and caused it to 
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Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


rise. This process is variously termed 
thermography, raised-letter printing, 
embossography, and imitation em- 
bossing. It has won a place in the 
production of stationery. You may 
print on your preferred press. We 
are sending you the names of sup- 
pliers of equipment, ink, and pow- 
ders used in this process. 


Criticism Is Requested 

We are enclosing samples of an eight- 
page catalog section we printed for one 
of our clients. Since paper and type were 
specified and cuts and layouts were fur- 
nished, we would appreciate your criti- 
cism of this job in respect to printing 
quality only. You might also criticize 
combination of cuts, paper, et cetera. We 
would appreciate frank criticism. 

A more opaque paper should have 
been used and the photography and 
platemaking should have produced 
snappier pictures in some instances. 
These shortcomings have affected the 
printing quality of the work on this 
paper, which is more exacting than 
enamel coated. The color combina- 
tion of reddish-brown and black on 
the cream-tinted paper is good. Un- 
happily, register was lost and shows 
up in the two-color cuts on page 1 
too clearly. Bits of the brown ink 
skin mar the appearance of the two 
small two-color cuts on page 5 and 
loom up by contrast. 

The double rules in brown, which 
extend across pages at the top and 
bottom, are not parallel with the type 
matter in black and the top and bot- 
tom of the pages as they should be. 
Aside from the faults noted, some 
poor rule joints on page 1 and one 
on page 8, the printing quality of the 
product and the combination of cuts, 
paper, et cetera, on which you asked 
criticism, are wholly up to accepted 
standards. The faults are not so glar- 
ing as to inhibit acceptance but an 
exacting client would find in them 
grounds for complaint even though 
the choice of paper was his and he 
furnished the plates. 


Printing on Glassine 


Will you give us some pointers on 
printing on glassine? We are doing sev- 
eral jobs but seem to lack the proper 
something to do a satisfactory job. We 
are printing on a job cylinder press. The 
inks are especially ordered from a house 
with a reputation for high-grade glass- 
ine inks. The plates are original zincs. 
Our difficulty is in getting satisfactory 
coverage even when heavy squeeze is 
used. If more ink is used, the offset is 


’ bad. Have you some suggestion on the 


makeready or inks or possible experi- 
ments we should try? 
If you have much of this work in 


prospect, discard zine for rubber 
plates; they are preferred for glass- 
ine. The trouble with your samples 
is insufficient makeready, in which 
respect glassine is a most exacting 
surface. You are trying to print with 
all-over squeeze instead of a careful, 
painstaking, thorough makeready. 
There is no substitute for these on 
glassine work. 

The impression must be by over- 
lays graduated to the various sizes of 
massed solids and lines of various 
widths. In addition, the solids should 
have cutouts to reinforce the tissue 
overlays. Be sure the plates are level 
and type high and set rollers care- 
fully. A non-offset spray is a great 
help. Otherwise, deliver into shallow 
racks and wake up your printed 
sheets every hour or so against stick- 
ing, and ascertain how many sheets 
may be racked without offset. 

If you use rubber plates, be sure 
the first trial impressions are light, 
else the plates may be ruined, and 
bring up the impression with thin- 
nest tissue. Be sure rollers are set 
light, say, a streak one pica wide 
the length of each roller across type- 
high plates and against vibrator. 
This is correct roller contact on the 
zincs also if type high. If practicable, 
run edge of form requiring more ink 
in position, getting better inking. As 
the sheets of glassine often vary in 
surface, be on your guard and set the 
fountain to compensate. 





Color Minus Color Plates 


For some time I have been very much 
interested in trying to produce color 
work with one halftone and a tint block. 
One firm in this city recently bought a 
process using an ink repellent. I would 
like to know if the patent on this repel- 
lent would be effective against other 
materials of this nature or, in other 
words, would the patent rights eliminate 
the use of another kind of ink repellent 
if it could be made. 

Perhaps it is advisable to consult 
the firm supplying the process about 
the point in question. Perhaps you 
have not seen halftone prints colored 
by overprinting selected parts of the 
halftone plate print with prints from 
sandpaper mounted type high on 
wood bases of discarded cuts. The 
plate is first printed in halftone black 
ink. Next an impression is pulled on 
drawsheet of cylinder or tympan 
of platen press and the part wanted 
in, say, yellow is overlaid with thin 
card. The press is inked up in yellow 
and the print in yellow made from 
sandpaper serving as a tint block, 
giving a print on the stippled order, 
that is, not solid color but still the 
colored effect is there. After register- 
ing and printing the yellow, the part 
of print on tympan wanted in, say, 
red is overlaid in the same way and 
so on for the number of colors re- 
quired, all colors being in transpar- 
ent ink. This is an inexpensive way 
to color a black print when the color 
does not have to be solid. Of course, 
the effect obtained by the patented 
process is superior. For the sand- 
paper the special tympan paper de- 
signed to combat offset in backing up 
has been substituted by some. 
Medium sandpaper is used most. 


Letterpress or Offset? 

We enclose herewith a sample of a job 
which was presented to us as printed on 
a job cylinder press. We maintain that 
while the green ink at the top appears 
to be something in the nature of a wa- 
ter-color ink, the black is very definitely 
an offset proposition. We are told that 
the black is printed by letterpress. We 
wonder if you would be good enough to 
give us your opinion of how this job 
was produced. 

Of course, the easiest method of 
distinguishing letterpress from offset 
by scanning the reverse of the sheet 
for the impression marks common to 
relief printing cannot be used here 
because no impression marks are vis- 
ible on the reverse of this heavy, 
rough-finish paper. However, it is 
quite possible to print this job as it 
is by letterpress. Certain spots of 
sharp impression are visible on the 
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face of the sheet at points along the 
edges and there are bits of skinned 
ink imbedded between halftone dots 
of the black plate which leads us to 
conjecture that the job was printed 
letterpress as stated. 


Silk-Screen Process 

In the January issue of THE INLAND 
PrinTER, I ran across the article relative 
to the use of screen process in conjunc- 
tion with letterpress. This has been in 
the back of my mind for some time as 
very applicable to the shop where I am 
employed. In fact, I mentioned it to my 
employer and was encouraged to get all 
the dope necessary regarding cost of 
equipment, sources, et cetera. Several 
years ago I operated one of those crude 
but quite practicable screen frames for 
the production of window posters and 
the like. This is what I have in mind for 
initial equipment and I plan to make the 
frame and, possibly, the squeegee. 

Unfortunately, I can’t remember what 
grade of silk is best to use and am at a 
loss to name the best paint or ink. I 
seem to remember that we used print- 
ers’ ink thinned with gasoline, but am 
sure that something better is available. 

The paint used is termed silk- 
screen “color” and is especially made 
for this process. Organdie of various 
meshes and in some cases wire screen 
are used for various types of this 
work. We are sending you the names 
and addresses of the suppliers of 
equipment and supplies for the silk- 


screen process. 


Ribbon Web: Book Plates 


Where can one obtain the moving rib- 
bon web attachment for platen presses? 
What is a good book plate and how is it 
produced? I am interested in any pos- 
sible profitable line of specialty printing. 

We are sending you names of sup- 
pliers of the ribbon web attachment 
which gives best imitation of the 
typewriter in circulars. The book 
plate is glued on inside of front cover 
or other blank preferred in books of 
a private library. Some owners fancy 
a cut of their coat-of-arms, or some 
other picture with a personal bear- 
ing, while others make use of some 
quotation for use in the book plate, 
which also includes the owner’s name 
and often the number of the book in 
his library. The book plate is gen- 
erally printed on a very good grade 
of paper. A sample of the quotation 
type of book plate: Private Library 
of John Smith, No...... “And please 
return it, for I find that while many 
of my friends are poor arithmeti- 
cians, they are good bookkeepers”.— 
Sir Walter Scott. Some book lovers 
pay very good prices for attractive 
book plates. 





Various Queries 

You have already given me a lot of 
valuable information and now I need 
a little help on a job in green. It’s a 
short run of 650 copies that we print 
once a month. I used about three tea- 
spoonfuls of drier to one-half pound of 
ink according to the inkmaker’s advice 
to make ink dry hard, and yet the ink 
will not cover as you can plainly see. It 
seems to be very uneven. I had built up 
the solid zinc cut on wood base to three- 
thousandths of an inch over type high 
but it rocked. Then I took out the un- 
derlay which made it three-thousandths 
low but with still a slight slur. This job 
was run on a cylinder press. The first 
side was run without slip-sheeting but 
it offset so we slip-sheeted the other 
side. We have a gas sheet heater on the 
press and it was used. The room temper- 
ature was about seventy-five degrees. 
Would you advise us to slip-sheet or 
doctor up the ink for a more satisfactory 
job without slip-sheeting? Enclosed is a 
circular which will be printed on paper 
with less gloss and again would you ad- 
vise to slip-sheet? This is a long run 
and we can hardly afford to slip-sheet. 
The inkmaker advises running a trans- 
parent orange over the black. Should 
this be run to the left and right guides 
even if stock is trimmed? It requires 
close register. 

On the green job, first make the 
plates level and type high. The roll- 
ers either are in poor condition or 
need setting. Start by setting to a 
pica-wide strip across the ink plate 
and with same contact with vibra- 
tors. This is a very heavy sheet, and 
packing should be reduced so that the 
sheet is about three-thousandths 
above cylinder bearers. Extension 
delivery into a cardboard box or in 
low piles in racks may be used. The 
sheet must not move on the hori- 
zontal as it falls on top of the pile 
but float down flat so that the box 
must be just large enough for the 
purpose. The non-offset spray is the 
best solution of this problem. The 
same precautions apply to the orange 
and black job. In addition use cut- 
outs in addition to overlays on the 
large solid plates and run the largest 
solid in form at ink plate edge. For 
register use right and left guides. 


Personalized Letter 
Enclosed is a personalized circular 
letter, the name of the person addressed 
in very large letters in gold. Please ad- 
vise how this personalizing is done. Any 
special inks or tools needed? 
Obviously, the least expensive 


method of addressing each letter in- 
dividually would be hand-lettering 
or painting with the tools and sup- 
plies of the sign writer. Brush marks 
show the name in gold was so pro- 
duced in this case. 
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Slurs in Impression 

We are enclosing two samples of a 
booklet for criticism and information. 
This job was printed on a cylinder press 
which has gone about five and one-half 
million impressions, the rollers are com- 
paratively new, having been in not over 
a month. The ink is halftone and the 
stock a good grade of folding enamel. 

You will notice on a certain page of 
one book that cut is comparatively clean 
while in the next copy there is a mottle. 
Again, on another page of one book the 
cut is clear and in the other book the 
same cut is mottled. We are at a loss to 
understand this condition. We changed 
inks, we raised and lowered rollers, 
tested bed motion, made sure racks were 
tight. In fact we did everything we 
knew to eliminate this condition and, 
mind you, these two samples we are 
sending were run one after the other. 
This morning we took the cuts to the 
engraver and had them tested for depth 
and they seemed to be all right. 

Apparently there is misunder- 
standing on the point about one sheet 
being run immediately following the 
other. You will note from the prints 


we are sending back to you that one 
caption line on one shows much more 
wear than the other. This would not 
result from a single impression. It 
appears that the blur, which is a 
slur on impression and not a mottle, 
is due to the two cuts in question not 
being level and type high under im- 
pression. Also the cylinder may be 
overpacked. If you will scan the 
prints of the two cuts where slur 
shows, with a glass, you may note 
“tails” on the dots of the halftones. 

When the tails point away from 
gripper edge, it denotes the plate is 
low and the cylinder packed too high 
at that spot where slur shows. When 
the tails point toward gripper edge, 
it denotes that the plate is high and 
cylinder under packed at that spot. 
The tails show faintly on the print in 
one book so that they are not notice- 
able to the eye but after running a 
while the condition grew worse, a 
trouble common with cuts on wood. 











So he calls himself a typographical 
NJ architect’? A three-year art course 
_ | Inalittle print shop out in the sage 
brush country might improve his 
typographical’ education. what 
you Say, Bill? 





Very true There hed learn to 
Set an art job out of the heil 
box. But | dorit believe hed 
live through it. 


tant NolF 

















“In the Days That Wuz”—The Type Architect 
Cartoon by John T. Nolfe, Printer-Artist 


Hard Roller Trouble 


Enclosed is a sample copy of printing 
done in our shop. I don’t think highly of 
this copy although it is of our produc- 
tion. Will you be able to study this sam- 
ple and advise us as to real nature of 
trouble? We are using standard inks, 
and as the type is still new, it should 
yield clear-cut impressions. Is it too 
much ink? Too soft? Too much drier? 
Or what is the trouble? 

From the looks of the rules it 
seems that the rollers were hard and 
that the form was not well planed 
down. On this job, bond ink should 
be used and it does not require added 
drier. The impression should be 
graded to the width of the lines. The 
small type needs an onion-skin tissue 
and more squeeze than the light-face 
rules; and the larger bold-face type 
needs an onion-skin more than the 
smaller type. While too much ink was 
not used, the printed sheets may have 
been handled carelessly, perhaps 
moved about on the horizontal before 
the ink was well set. It is safer to al- 
low the sheets to fall not jogged on 
the pile, move the pile carefully with- 
out moving the sheets on the horizon- 
tal and not jog for further operations 
until the ink has set, in order to 
avoid offset'such as shows on the re- 
verse of this sheet. Use a sheet of 
hard card in packing next to platen 
when making ready. When through 
with makeready, place the card next 
below the tympan. It might be said 
that the job could pass and be ac- 
cepted without complaint, except for 
the offset on the reverse, if all sheets 
showed as well on the face as this 
one. All the type is printing and no 
letter is filled. Only the rules fail 
to print sharp. Possibly too much 
squeeze was removed from the rules 
in making ready. Straight bond ink 
helps the rules to print sharp on bond 
paper but rollers in good condition 
are necessary. 


Paper for Overlaying 

One of our local newspapers has re- 
quested that we furnish them with a 
.009 enameled hard-surface paper, four- 
ply in thickness, that can be peeled off 
to desired thickness for makeready. 
Their plan is to fasten this paper on the 
cylinder when the press rule has been 
peeled down with a makeready knife to 
the desired thickness for highlights. Can 
you assist us with this requirement? 

We can only suggest that you con- 
sult the various makers of enameled 
papers and that your client investi- 
gate other overlays since the one he 
is hunting has no advantage over 
those in general use. 
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Modernizing the Markup Booths 


By HARALD N. WEINERT 


e You have, no doubt, stuck away in 
a dark corner of the plant, a home- 
made booth of some kind used for 
marking up the back of press sheets 
for the purpose of patching up low 
rules, slugs, cuts, et cetera. These 
booths are ordinarily made large 
enough to hold from one to two 
workers. There is a door to keep out 
the outside light. 

At the top of the sheet or markup 
board, which is at an angle, there 
are several ordinary 40- to 60-watt 
light bulbs. These lights are placed 
in a row, similar to stage footlights, 
and throw the light rays down the 
sheet. They pick out all the high 
spots, or heavy impressions, on the 
sheet. 

I have always had many objections 
to these booths. In the dark, out-of- 
the-way places where they are 
usually located they are seldom as 
near the pressroom or presses as they 
should be. Also, with no ventilation 
at all and when the door is closed, es- 
pecially in the summer, the heat is 
terrific. The lights of these booths 
are usually stationary and either do 
not throw the light down on the 
sheet correctly, or else they glare in 
the worker’s eyes, depending on how 
tall he is. 

When the new type fluorescent 
lights came in, I saw that the old 
booth could be done away with and 
a simple box put in its place, as 
shown in accompanying illustration. 

The box is 42 inches wide, 33 
inches deep, and 30 inches high. The 
markup board, in the box, is set at a 
thirty-five-degree angle. I have al- 
lowed 61% inches of space between 
the top of the markup board and the 
back of the box, to permit the 
fluorescent light to be swung at any 
angle desired. The complete box and 
markup board are made from wood 
salvaged from paper cases. 

The inside of the box is painted 
black, while the outside, in our case, 
was painted olive-green to match the 
balance of the color scheme in our 
plant. The markup board, in the box, 
is covered with a piece of No. 30 
binders’ board. At bottom of board 
is tacked a piece of 34-inch round 
molding. This keeps paper or pencil 
from sliding to floor. 

The fluorescent light used is a 24- 
inch, single tube type. It is hung on 
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a bracket made by our mechanic, so 
that the light can be swung up or 
down to throw the proper length of 
light rays down the sheet, depend- 
ing on its size. 

The regular metal shade which 
comes with the fluorescent light is so 
shaped that there is not the usual 


head freely. In fact, just as he would 
if sitting at an office desk which nat- 
urally makes for better work. 

As this box is open on the fron‘ 
side, most efficient use will be gained 
by placing it on a table so thai 
neither its open side, nor the back 
of the person using it, is opposite a 
window. 

A smaller box of this type can also 
be made for use in the job depart- 


Here is the completed markup box as it looks in operation. Note the uniformity of the il- 
lumination from the new type fluorescent type light and convenient working arrangements 


wide spread of light, given by the old 
type shades. The worker, therefore, 
does not get a particle of glare in his 
eyes. Another good feature about this 
type of light, for this particular use, 
is that the light throws off no heat. 

We find this type of light to be 
the best we have ever used for mark- 
up. It shows the slightest extra im- 
pression on the sheet very clearly 
and has saved us a remarkable lot of 
makeready time. 

You will note in the accompany- 
ing illustration that the box is placed 
on one end of a makeready table. 
It is also evident that it is high and 
wide enough to permit anyone sitting 
in front of it to move his arms and 


ment, using a smaller-size light which 
is available. The lights are available 
through electrical stores or lighting 
contractors. 
* * 

Nichols Closes Shop 

A war rumor in London caused a 
firm of British printers, Nichols and 
Sons, Limited, to close after 240 years 
in business. For 210 years it had 
printed the “Minutes” of the Houses 
of Parliament at its offices in West- 
minster. The rumor that Parliament 
would be moved to a place unknown, 
in case of an air raid on London, 
caused J. B. Nichols to decide it 
would be wise to go out of business 
at this time. 
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When the firm was established 
there were but three “learned” 
printers out of the twenty in London. 
William Bowyer was one of them. 
Types in use at that time were ac- 
knowledged to be abominable; so 
John Watts (the printer in whose 
office Ben Franklin was employed), 
Bowyer, and Bettenham—the three 
printers—raised £500 to induce a 
successful engraver of gun locks and 
barrels, named William Caslon, to en- 
gage in the business of cutting type 
punches and casting type. 

William Bowyer, the Second, se- 
cured the contract from Parliament 


How “Crossword” Is Machine-Set 


e IN THE SEVENTEEN years that he has 
been a linotype operator in the com- 
posing room of the Tulsa World, 
Luther Warren reports “operating on 
about” 4,000 crossword puzzles! 
When he sent THE INLAND PRINTER a 
sample puzzle he and his machine 
had turned out, we wrote and asked 
if he’d give the “how” of it. 

Mr. Warren willingly consented, 
and we are happy to pass his method 
along to other readers. His explana- 
tion, given in detail, follows. 
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This is one of 4,000 or more crossword puzzles Luther Warren has set. Below he tells how 


to print the “votes” of the Houses of 
Parliament. This was in 1729. The 
contract was relinquished last month. 
Bowyer took in an_ apprentice, 
named John Nichols, who turned out 
to be a real Learned Printer. He was 
taken into partnership in 1757, and 
ever since there has always been a 
Nichols in the firm. The original 
John Nichols wrote “Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century.” 
The firm also printed “The Art of 
Printing,” in two volumes. Nichols 
was a friend of Doctor Johnson, and 
printed Johnson’s “Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets.” Nichols was also editor 
of The Gentleman’s Magazine and 
editor or author of many other pub- 
lications. He established a fine repu- 
tation for his firm as good printers. 
London will miss Nichols—S. H. H. 


“Draw a pencil diagram of about 
twice the size of the puzzle diagram 
as it is to appear in your publica- 
tion,” he says. 

“Now draw a vertical line through 
the center of your drawing so that it 
will be divided in two equal columns. 
In the figure shown, they are 12 ems 
each. In each column will be 7% 
squares or 30 em quads and black 
squares, or 15 in the figure line and 
15 in the second or blank line. 

“In first column, start figure line 
with no vertical rules, figure plus 
1% quads, and end with figure and 
en quad. Next, start second, or blank 
line, with no vertical rule and with 
two blank quads and end with blank 
quad or black square. 

“At this point, look over your 
drawing to see if there are any slugs 


that can be re-cast before starting to 
set the lines. 

“Line beginning with No. 1, C-5, 
shows that 5 lines can be cast to be 
used in lower half of lines beginning 
with 1, 14, 36, 69, and 73. Line begin- 
ning with No. 17, C-2, shows that 2 
lines can be cast to be used in lower 
half of line beginning at 17 and 45. 

“C-2-21 serves for 21 and 50; 
C-2-25 serves for 25 and 54, C-2-28 
for 28 and 57. 

“The line that begins with No. 40 
is at the center. When this is passed, 
the re-casts can be picked up. 

“Now, look at the second column. 
We start here with blank or black 
quad and end line with two black 
squares and no vertical rule. The 
same number of space bands must 
be used in each line. Proof is cor- 


‘ rected on the machine on which the 


original matter was set. 

“Each column in the crossword 
puzzle diagram shown was sawed 11 
ems, plus 1 point. The two columns 
were then butted. Cross rules were 
sawed 22 ems, plus 2 points, and in- 
serted. The border is 2-point face on 
a 6-point body. 

“The answers can be described in 
agate. They are as follows: Across— 
1, red; 4, Finland; 11, F.D.R. Down— 
2, erse; 4, fanatic; 13, raid. Type- 
writer type could be used. 

“My object in creating this diagram 
was to show large country weeklies 
and small dailies how to have their 
own crossword puzzles and how large 
city papers could have a Sunday page 
of puzzles from local and state con- 
tributors,” Mr. Warren points out. 

Crossword puzzles are a peren- 
nially popular newspaper feature. 
Here is a way to make them more 
readily available. Mr. Warren tells 
us in addition to setting 4,000 puzzles, 
he has made a number of them from 
start to finish. Are there any other 
ideas on crossword puzzle composing 
short-cuts circulating among our 
readers? If so, we’d like to hear about 
them and pass the tips along! 

* * 
Most Mail Saved 

A survey of 277 companies, made by 
the National Industrial Advertisers, re- 
veals that 87.7 per cent of those who 
open mail may not destroy it before it is 
distributed to the proper individuals. 
Furthermore, it was found that 71.4 per 
cent of all executives filed direct mail 
pieces for reference. 
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Two Sides to Reforms in Spelling 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@THE PEOPLE WHO like myself fre- 
quently get well behind schedule will 
sympathize with me, and I trust 
those who are always up to the min- 
ute will bear with me patiently, if I 
turn back the calendar and try to 
catch up with the friend in St. Louis 
who, some months ago, wrote in re- 
sponse to my “diatribe anent spell- 
ing reform.” This belated comment 
is made with no desire to debate, but 
because the subject is one in which 
Printland people are interested. 

I spoke, in what the St. Louisan 
considers a “somewhat silly’ man- 
ner, of the fact that many spellings 
reflect the history of words. Our 
friend tests this with some sample 
sentences in which words have dif- 
ferent meanings, as “He sat on the 
bank of the river and thought of the 
money he owed his bank”; “the 
sound of the clinking gold proved 
that the bank was sound.” 

There are some thousands of such 
words, and they do not bear upon 
spelling reform at all. 

Word history is reflected in such 
words as knot, where the “k” reflects 
a “ce” which was sounded in Anglo- 
Saxon originals; and in psychology, 
which brings the Greek letter into 
the English spelling as well as may 
be done. 

Drop those silent letters, and what 
do you have? You have not, dupli- 
cating the particle of negation; and 
sychology, which is not much sim- 
pler than the established “psy” spell- 
ing. If sychology, why not sichology? 
If sichology, why not sikology, and 
then sikoloje? 

I have no prejudices whatsoever 
against actual simplification, but it 
does seem to me that much of what 
is done in the name of simplification 
is nothing but obfuscation. The ough 
words are marvels of seeming un- 
reasonableness as: though, through, 
bough, tough, cough, with the sounds 
of long “o,” double “o,” “ow,” short 
- “uy,” and “aw.” Change “cough” to 
“coff,” and a cougher is a coffer— 
duplicating a word of utterly differ- 
ent meaning. And “ow” is as con- 
fusing as ough in “bow,” because 
the word “bow” standing alone may 
mean a gesture of salute or the in- 
strument used in shooting arrows. 

“Tho” represents “though” well 
enough, and is not at all confusing. 
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To most of us it has an unpleasantly 
illiterate look. Some use it with in- 
nocent affectation of being “differ- 
ent.” Quite a number of persons who 
employ it customarily do so because 
they honestly deem it a saving of 
the time consumed in writing three 
unnecessary letters. But “thru” is not 
a good representation of “through.” 

Our friend in St. Louis says Eng- 
lish has the worst and most illogical 
spellings of any language: “And yet 
we have a multitude of fools that 
frown on any efforts to make our 
spelling conform to the pronuncia- 
tion.” Well, this particular fool has 
yet to be convinced that the sim- 
plifiers offer good medicine for the 
ills of spelling. Take “either,” for 
example (not ether). Are you going 
to spell it eether, or eyether? Or 
perhaps, to please the Irishman, 
ayther. Some say “dogg,” some say 
“dawg.” And one group is as right 
as the other. Tell the school child to 
spell words the way they sound, and 
see what you get; it will be some- 
thing to study over. 

As if anticipating what I have said 
about these words, especially such 
words as “psychology,” our friend 
in St. Louis deplores our loss of the 
knack (or nack?) of pronouncing 
ps as the Greeks did, and ch as the 
Germans do. And indeed it is not 
easy for those not accustomed to it 
from babyhood to pronounce Ger- 
man “pflicht.” Again, our friend rep- 
rehends retention of the gh in words 
like though, the “silence” which is 
explained by inability to produce 
the guttural sound, in addition to the 
unreadiness to abandon its repre- 
sentation in letters. 

He asks us to consider with pen- 
itence what we do to adopted French 
words. “No Frenchman,” he says, 
“could recognize them as words of 
his language.” The answer is, after 
we appropriate them, and as we use 
them, they are no longer French 
words, they are English words. An 
interesting example is bureau, and 
what we.have done to it in making 
the later word bureaucracy, and 
wrenching its pronunciation from 
the “natural” buro-cracy to the il- 
logical but in America almost uni- 
versal bu-roc-racy. If there ever 
was a successful flight from the re- 
stricting influences of logic, it has 


been achieved in the growth of the 
English and American speech. 

Here’s a quote: “Even the florists 
now tell us to say gladiolus in the 
Latin way, instead of gladio’lus in 
the Anglic way, tho I presume you 
would condemn them for doing so, 
since you are so ‘conservative’ (non- 
progressive) about language.” Well, 
sir, sometimes I think I’d rather be 
comfortable than too progressive, in 
these matters. I overhear a great 
many cheerful and happy persons 
saying “glads.” 

Quoting again from this peppy 
letter: 

“If that bunch of nitwit legislators 
had not interfered with President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s order that the 
Government Printing office use that 
list of amended spellings sponsored 
by the Philological Association, the 
Spelling Reform Board, and the Na- 
tional Educational Association, we 
would now be using those spellings. 
. . . [Reform should be engineered] 
by competent linguistic authorities, 
not by incompetents who would 
change night to nite and right to rite 
(nait and rait are proper).” 

Try it out: “Rait tonait, and rait 
rait.’” And then again, “Rait rait 
away about the rait of conferring 
the raits of citizenship.” That doesn’t 
seem to me much simpler than the 
present write, right, rite. Am I rong? 

It would not have been worth 
while to go into this at such length 
if we could not find at the end 
some reasonable—and helpful—con- 
clusion. I am not an opponent of 
progress, but I like my progress to 
be real, not pretended. A truly sci- 
entific alphabet is a good thing, but 
it would have to work its way down 
from specialists then to the masses, 
slowly and without forcing. Some 
phonetic improvements might be 
made, but even they must (I think) 
come through natural evolution, not 
by legislative decree. A couple of 
new characters added to the alpha- 
bet would be useful, as one th for 
ether and another for either, and a 
long and a short ea for words like 
read. 

As our St. Louis friend recognizes, 
such tinkering as tonite is poor stuff; 
but it is more understandable to the 
multitude than tonait. 

Meanwhile, the more we study 
these matters, intelligently and pa- 
tiently, the better shall we of the 
printing world understand the lan- 
guage, both as is and may come. 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


Coal Dealers to Advertise 

e@ Impressed by the success of the co- 
operative campaign of the ice industry, 
coal dealers of the nation, many of 
whom also sell ice, have organized 
American Coals, Incorporated, under 
the sponsorship of the American Retail 
Coal Association, to function in a man- 
ner similar to that of National Ice Ad- 
vertising, Incorporated, which has done 
a good job for the ice dealers in the 
face of the new competition with re- 
frigerators. Wide-awake printing sales 
managers will let no coal piles stand in 
their way of getting in on the printing 
involved in this promotion. 


Rare Books for Princeton 


@ Three books more than 400 years old 
have been added to Princeton Univer- 
sity’s library collection of old books. The 
oldest of the volumes is a 355-page 
volume printed in Venice in 1474. It is 
a concordance of religious and ecclesias- 
tical terms by Nicolaus de Auxmo. The 
presentation of the books to Princeton 
was made by Edward D. Balken, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, honorary cu- 
rator of prints at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and were from his own 
collection. 


Lawyers Examine Copy 

@ A new development in preparation 
of advertising copy is to have it officially 
passed upon by a lawyer. This is brought 
about by the necessity of writing ad- 
vertising copy not merely to conform 
with statutory law, but with the deci- 
sions and citations of state and federal 
Government commissions, bureaus, and 
other agencies. As it takes a lawyer to 
interpret the law, necessarily a lawyer 
is now added to the advertising staff 
either on a part-time or full-time basis. 
Mail-advertising printers are finding it 
necessary to brush up on their law or 
hire a lawyer. 


Decentralized Publisher 

@ Out in Caldwell, Idaho, “a gen-u-ine 
westerner” named Gipson, who had in- 
herited a small job shop from his prin- 
ter father and who was not “real sure 
that New York is part of the United 
States,” didn’t like the idea of “all the 
writing of the South, Middle West, Pa- 
cific Coast, and great North West being 
sent to New York to be judged as to 
worthiness to appear in print.” Like a 
lot of others, he questioned the “healthi- 
ness” of all publishing being concen- 
trated in New York. As the importance 
of decentralized publishing grew in his 
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mind, he started to do some publishing 
on his own hook. One of his first pub- 
lications, a novel by a young Idahoan, 
last year won the Harper prize. His list 
of titles is growing rapidly and unso- 
licited manuscripts, many of which have 
been turned down in the East, furnish 
“plenty of good stuff to keep his 
presses going.” 


Ancient Print Shop Closed 

@ For 210 years, the print shop set up 
by William Bowyer in 1691, when Wil- 
liam and Mary sat on the throne of 
England, has been printing the “votes 
and proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons” in the same format, archaic 
language, and style used in the first 
publication. Measures of economy, due 
to the war, have now forced the closing 
of this veteran among oldest print shops 
in the world. 


Too Many Forms 

@ In anticipation that factories and 
printing works in the Midlands will be 
bombed sooner or later, the British 
Government sent ten sets of bombing 
report forms to hundreds of factories. 
The forms are said to be similar to the 
bureaucratic forms sent out by the New 
Deal in this country. One printer sent 
back two sets and wrote a letter to the 
District Council saying; “I have sent 
back two sets of your forms, as my 
works employ only 120 people and cover 
less than a half-acre. I consider that 
there will not be anybody left here after 
we have been bombed eight times, and 
therefore it is no use wasting the 
other forms.” 


Canada Wants to Print Bibles 

@ The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders has made application to 
the Governor-General of Canada re- 
questing that royal sanction be given 
for the printing of the Bible in Canada. 
“If publication rights are granted,” says 
E. E. Woollon, representative of the 
Brotherhood, “at least 400 additional 
printers and bookbinders would find 
employment, and instead of Canada be- 
ing flooded with Bibles printed in other 
countries, Canada would print a large 
part of the 500,000 Bibles she buys an- 
nually.” From the first King James ver- 
sion, the copyright of the Bible, within 
the British Empire, has rested in the 
hands of the king. Only four firms in the 
Empire have the Crown’s sanction to 
print the King James version. Two are 
the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in their respective towns. 


Frederic Bridges Dies 

® Frederic William Bridges, director of 
The Caxton Magazine, The Modern 
Lithographer, and The British Stationer, 
died at his home at Woodford, England, 
on March 14. Mr. Bridges was 81 years 
old at the time of his death. He had 
been an active leader in British publish- 
ing and in the organization of trade and 
technical exhibitions since the beginning 
of the century. The great International 
Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition, 
held in the Olympia Building in 1936, 
which he organized, drew visitors from 
all over the world. Mr. Bridges has 
visited the United States in the interest 
of the expositions he directed for the 
graphic arts and other industries. 

Two sons, F. H. Bridges and K. W. 
Bridges, managing directors of British 
companies, were active in assisting their 
father in the administering of various 
trade exhibits. His daughter is the prin- 
cipal of a school for girls. 

Mr. Bridges’ wife died a few months 
ago. A personal memoir by a staff mem- 
ber occupies the first page in the April 
issue of The Caxton Magazine and pays 
high tribute to the Chief and his place 
in British printing. 


Copy Reaction Detector 


@ Experiments have been started in 
several cities in the use of devices simi- 
lar to “lie detectors” to measure the 
emotional appeal of printed advertise- 
ments. They are said to work on the 
principle that excitement causes hands 
and feet to perspire, the nervous system 
sending out electrical impulses which 
are magnified by vacuum tubes, the de- 
gree of emotional reaction being regis- 
tered on a meter. The reader of the 
advertisement holds plates in his hands 
while looking at the advertisement. 


New Wood Pulp Products 


@ Announcement is made from the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin, that an im- 
portant new discovery has been made 
in the processing of wood into paper 
whereby a variety of oils, alcohols, and 
rosins are recovered as by-products 
which formerly were lost in wastes. 
While the discovery is still in the small- 
scale-laboratory stage, it is claimed that 
when it reaches commercial adaptation 
it will rival the meat industry in econo- 
mies, which claims to save “everything 
but the squeal.” The new pulp process, 
it is said, will save “everything but the 
bark,” which, too, must have uses. 
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Finally Nabbed Them 


e@ A $9,000 holdup of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Washington, D. C., seven 
years ago, was covered for the Evening 
Star by its police reporter, William S. 
Tarver. At the time, Mr. Tarver was 
studying law at night. In the course of 
the intervening years he was admitted 
to the bar and finally appointed to the 
staff of the United States District At- 
torney. A few weeks ago, he again took 
up the trail of the holdup, and in a short 
time brought three men accused of the 
crime to the Federal Court. 


Old Imposing Stones 


@ Set into the wall of an insurance 
building at Adelaide, Australia, is an 
imposing stone, 102 years old, bearing 
the inscription, “On this stone was im- 
posed the first forms of the first number 
of the Register, printed in South Aus- 
tralia, June 3, 1837.” All of which helps 
to answer the long-standing query as to 
what becomes of all the old imposing 
stones. 


Negro Is Oldest Pensioner 


e@ Frank U. Whitted, 1753 Eighth Street, 
N. W.,-Washington, D. C., a Negro, and 
a former printer, who is said to have be- 
come 100 years old on January 1, last, is 
the second oldest person on the United 
States Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund. Born in 1840 in North 
Carolina, son of slave parents, he served 
as justice of the peace, county com- 
missioner, and from 1897 to 1922 was 
employed as a printer in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. His record was 
given in a letter to the editor of the 
Philadelphia Record by Thomas Wallace 
Swann, himself a printer for sixty years. 


War-time Printing Costs 

e@ In an endeavor to advise its members 
as to an appropriate percentage of in- 
crease in prices to cover increased costs 
due to the war, the British Federation 
of Master Printers has issued an inter- 
esting bulletin in which the Federation 
sums up the situation as follows: “Leav- 
ing out of account increases in the cost 
of materials, and disregarding the prob- 
ability of expenses having to spread 
over a reduced turnover, the increase in 
general expenses is found to vary, as 
between firm and firm, from as low as 
114 per cent to as high as 542 per cent 
on the non-materials portion of the cost 
of production.” 


Printer for Fifty Years 


@ “It’s been a lot of fun. There has been 
plenty of grief and hard work, yet I 
_ have enjoyed it so much that it has 
been my hobby as well as my vocation,” 
says Charles C. Metzger, . printer, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. He was sold on his 
choice of a trade when two years out of 
grammar school. He has been in the 
business ever since—more than fifty 
years. 

Mr. Metzger began his apprenticeship 
on the Chillicothe Leader when being 
the devil included shoveling snow, tak- 
ing care of the fires, and delivering the 
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paper. Each Saturday his route covered 
one section of the city. Starting at $1.25 
a week the first year, his apprentice pay 
had increased to $4 by the fourth and 
last year. Hours? 5:30 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Despite his half-century as a printer, 
Mr. Metzger scoffs at the idea of anyone 
knowing all there is to know about it. 
“You may hear some say they ‘learned 
the trade’; but I'll tell you, to me it’s 
just been fifty years of apprenticeship. 
In the old days, you learned from the 
‘top’ up and now most printers learn 
just the operation on the linotype,” he 
observes. Three months’ study of the 
linotype machine at the Brooklyn fac- 
tory was part of his education. 

Consolidation of the Chillicothe Ad- 
vertiser and the Daily News brought 
Mr. Metzger to the job composing room 
of the School Printing Company, where 
he has been for thirty-four years. He 
has found his greatest satisfaction in 
this creative branch of printing. “I am 
crazy about this business and I am sure 
that it is the best of all callings,” Mr. 
Metzger declares, adding, “I have never 
for a moment regretted my choice of a 
life’s work.” 


Graphic Arts Synthetics 


@ The first World War showed Amer- 
ican inventors when pressed by neces- 
sity could find substitutes for many of 
the importations from Germany and 
other countries. Now, because of the 
difficulties of obtaining carnauba, 0zo- 
kerite, and Japan waxes, and the high 
prices of these materials, an American 
company has introduced substitutes 
made from domestic raw materials. For 
instance, ozowax, the substitute for 
ozokerite, has a melting point of from 
76 to 85 degrees Centigrade. While hot, 
it is soluble in the usual hydrocarbon 
solvents. Solutions of the same are said 
to produce clear, transparent gels on 
cooling. 


Blind Editor 


@ Blindness has been a spur to greater 
achievement for Robert Barnet, editor 
of the Stetson University Reporter, De 
Land, Florida. He chose journalism as 
his profession, inspired to do so by his 
father, a printer. He learned Braille and 
typing after an accident in high-school 
days had robbed him of his eyesight. 
Mr. Barnet, besides editing the college 
paper, has found time to fill offices in 
several college organizations, and he has 
taken part in many campus activities. 


Big Book Printing Order 


e@ An edition of 300,000 copies of “World 
Famous Paintings,” a new effort by 
Rockwell Kent, has been keeping seven 
large printing plants and binderies in 
and about New York City busy for sev- 
eral weeks. The book contains 416 pages 
with 100 full-color inserts tipped in. 
Forty-five carloads of paper were re- 
quired. Included in the book are repro- 
ductions of great works in leading col- 
lections ranging from old masters to 
modern artists. It is ‘said the book is 
aimed largely at popularizing art by 
getting the book into the hands not only 
of connoisseurs but of families who or- 
dinarily do not purchase, or cannot af- 
ford, books on cultural art. 


Like Tabloid Size 


@ Recently for a period of two weeks, 
the Minnesota Daily, student newspaper 
of the University of Minnesota, was 
printed on alternate days in full size, 
eight-column format, and in five-col- 
umn tabloid size. At the end of the pe- 
riod in a special election, the university 
students voted 4,231 in favor of the tab- 
loid and 2,941 for retention of the 
eight-column size. This may be an in- 
dication of the present-day trend in 
newspaper sizes. 


Modern Example of the Old Art of Engrossed Books 
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Memorial book whose pages were hand lettered by C. R. Hill, of Orange, New Jersey. Text is 
in Old English uncials and a modification of Winchester Black Text. Ornaments are in deep 
shade of gray, lettering in purple and gold. Morocco-leather bound, hand-tooled in gold 
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OFFSET NEWSPAPERS STILL EXPERIMENTAL 


ALLIES WILL STICK 
TOGETHER IN PEACE 


Swifter offset presses and 
preparation of text mat- 
ter on justifying typewrit- 


ers now face stiff testing 


@ HERALDED BY many pub- 
lications as the first offset 
metropolitan daily, the 
Hartford (Conn.) News- 
daily may revolutionize the 
newspaper industry—or it 
may not. However, honors 
for metropolitan offset pio- 
neering might rightfully be 
bestowed upon the Tren- 
ton (New Jersey) Times- 
Advertiser, whose first off- 
set Sunday pictorial sup- 
plement appeared October 
23, 1938—and pioneered a 
number of ideas. 

Among the photo-offset 
trail blazers was the Mount 
Vernon (New York) News. 
Its first sixteen-page tab- 
loid newspaper came out 
on January 22, 1937. Text 
matter was set by a vari- 
able-spacing _ typewriter. 
Headings were from type, 
proofs being pulled and 
pasted on the page layout. 
The Boone County (Iowa) 
Messenger tried the same 
plan but felt it advisable to 
change to linotype-set text. 

Other offset pioneers in- 
clude the Monmouth (IIli- 
nois) Review-Atlas, Steele 
County (Minnesota) Photo 
News, Monahan (Texas) 
Express, the Worthington 
(Minnesota) Reminder, and 
the Watertown (South Da- 
kota) Reminder. 

Probably typical of the 
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News from Transradio Press Service 


Allied Purchasing Commission 
to work out certain technical de- 
tails. The next step necessary be- 
fore the orders can be actually 
given will be to arrange for 
“take-over cont 3 

the Allies will break into the 
production now in 
progress and ob the planes 
originally intended for the gov- 
ernment. 


All information available 
points to an immediate order for 





DUTCH GET 
MAD, DOWN 
5 BRITISHERS 


Two Dutch pursuit ships at- 
tacked a British plane near 
Rotterdam early this morning 
and after a brisk dog fight 
sent it spinning to earth in 
flames. 

One of the five British crew 


The Allied Supreme War 
Council announced a solemn 
pledge in London tonight 
binding Britain and France to 
unity of action in war and 
peace until what was termed 
“an international order” has 
been attained in Europe. 

The declaration was drawn 
at an all-day secret meeting of 
the War Council, which was 
in session while London news- 
papers were appearing with 
forecasts that such a meeting 
would be held soon. 

Premier Paul Reynaud of 
France and his army and navy 
leaders flew back to Paris to- 
night. 

Said the joint declaration of 
the Allies: 

: of the 


Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
mutually undertake that during 
the war they will neither 

te nor conclude an armi. 


- stice or treaty of peace except 
by mutual 


agreement. 
“They undertake not to dis- 


cuss peace terms beseryp reaching 


5 undertak: ie to 
maintain after the conclusion of 
ity of action 


lane peace a communi in 


all spheres for as long as may be 
(Continued on Page 16) 


MR. AND MRS. WELLES COME HOME 
This wired photo shows the Undersecretary York harbor on the Italian luxury liner 


of State and his wife as they arrived in New 


N. Y. Times Wide World Wired Photos 


“Conte di Savoia.” 

















Departmentalized news and many pictures, features of Hartford (Connecticut) new offset-printed daily 
present-day attitude held 


by these publishers is the statement 
made to THe INLAND PRINTER by 
Carol Marks of the Steele County 
Photo News: “Our greatest knowl- 
edge gained in the past two years is 
that we are not yet qualified to sub- 
mit data for publication. We have no 
information now which would stand 
the test of criticism and time.” 

One new development which may 
help to spread the use of offset, es- 
pecially among country newspapers, 
is typewriters for setting text matter. 


have a definite typewritten appear- 
ance. Display lines and titles can be 
set in “Fototype,” fonts of individual 
letters printed on heavy paper. 
Attracted by a possible 50 per cent 
less capital investment and 20 per 
cent lower operating costs, others 
will no doubt join today’s pioneers. 
They should know that far different 
mechanical skill is required by photo- 
offset than by letterpress. And until 
time-proven results are available off- 
set journalism is still experimental. 
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These are made for right-hand justi- 
fication. By this means a $15 a week 
typist can be substituted for a $60 
linotype operator. The typewriters 
must use type so designed that each 
letter is of equal width. This gives the 
text a typewritten appearance which 
is easily distinguished from linotype- 
set copy. 

The automatically justifying type- 
writers now offer more than 350 spe- 
cial faces in sizes from six-point to 
twelve-point. However, these still 





HOW TO FIT COPY IN IRREGULAR SHAPES IS ! 


Resetting type when it doesn’t fit right the first time is expensive. Even circles ay 


@ EveRY LAYOUT containing runa- 
round areas must be figured so copy 
will fit right to avoid expensive re- 
setting of type. To fit copy into bro- 
ken measures, or runaround areas, 
you must: (1) reduce all broken 
measures to square picas, and (2) 
change total square picas into a 
width and depth of even measure. 

Note Figure 1. There are five bro- 
ken measures, or runaround areas, 
diagrammed into square picas. Line 
gage shows Area A is 19 by 2 picas, 
or 38 square picas; B, 12 by 7 picas, 
or 84 square picas; C, 19 by 2 picas, 
or 38 square picas; D, 10 by 8 picas, 
or 80 square picas; and E, 19 by 2 
picas, or 38 square picas. Total area 
is 278 square picas. 

Square picas in copy space can also 
be found by subtracting number of 
square picas in runaround area from 
the total square picas of the whole 
area of the layout. 

For example, if copy space is 19 by 
21 picas (399 square picas) and run- 
around spaces are 7 by 7 picas (49 


square picas) and 9 by 8 picas (72 
square picas), total, 121 square picas, 
and they’re subtracted from 399 
square picas, we have 278 square pi- 
cas, the same as before. Both meth- 
ods are useful. 

Now to convert 278 square picas 
into a width and depth of even meas- 
ure: Take 13 picas width, for exam- 
ple, then 278. Dividing 278 square 
picas by 13 gives 21 picas as the ap- 
proximate depth. 

Figure 2 is 13 by 21 picas. It con- 
tains the close equivalent in square 
picas of the type runaround areas in 
the large layout. 

Notice Figure 3 with the small nu- 
merals on the right-hand side. The 
figures give total characters in each 
paragraph. They total 680 characters 
for all the copy. 

Before copyfitting into the runa- 
round areas of the large layout, let’s 
estimate the copy to fit into the 13- 
by 21-pica diagram to get type size 
and leading for rechecking and mark- 
ing copy to fit runarounds. 
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On the type chart in Article 3 (No- 
vember, 1939) you will find that 13 
picas measure contains 33 characters 
of 10-point Bodoni No. 375. Dividing 
680 by 33 gives 21, or 21 lines of 10- 
point type. 

Two-point leading between 21 lines 
of 10-point type gives depth of 21 
picas. Thus copy fits in 13 by 21 dia- 
gram, in 10-point type, 2-point 
leaded. 

Now, for the copy to fit the run- 
arounds in 10-point type, 2-point 
leaded: There are three general 
measures in the layout: 19 picas, 12 
picas, and 10 picas. The 10-point sec- 
tion of the type chart in Article 3 will 
show that 19 picas contains 48 char- 
acters, 12 picas contains 30 charac- 
ters, and 10 picas contains 24 charac- 
ters. The first typewritten paragraph 
contains 170 characters: 2 lines of 48 
characters give 96 characters; 3 lines 
of 30 characters give 90 characters, 
total 186. The next paragraph con- 
tains 216 characters. The last para- 
graph contains 290 characters. 

Check both the layout and type- 
written copy. Note that there are ad- 
justments of character count, when 














































































































In Figure 1, opposite, note varied areas. 


Figure 2, the above diagram, contains same 
number of square picas as runaround lay- 
out on the left. Always transform a runa- 
round layout into a test diagram like one 
shown to simplify marking up and fitting 
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Figure 3, This typewritten copy, with its guide lines and small numbers, automatically counts 
number of lines as well as number of characters on each line. Copy is typed to exactly 
fit ranarounds in layout on preceding page. In copy departments of large mail-order houses, 
812- by 1l-inch sheets scaled like this, eliminate all guesswork in typing of catalog copy 


fitting copy into the runaround areas. 
On runaround copy it is generally 
permissible to run paragraphs to- 
gether, where necessary. 

Another way to fit copy into run- 
around areas is explained in Article 
7 (April issue). It is well to know 
that method when speed is important. 

If you will get out Article 6 (March, 
1940) and compare its typewritten 
copy with that shown here, you will 
notice copy for this present article is 
typed line for line, and character for 
character, to fit the runaround areas 
which have just been carefully de- 
scribed here. 

Typewritten copy in this article has 
guide lines around the copy, as well 
as through the copy. Numbers run- 
ning downward, left side of copy, are 
counting the typewritten lines; num- 
bers running across the line, above 
the copy, are counting the characters 
in each line. 


Note the circle is ruled off in half- 
pica squares. Now, measure the 
heavy, black square shape inside the 
circle and you will find that it is 9 
by 9 picas, or 81 square picas. Count 
the square picas between the square 
shape and the outer edge of the cir- 
cle. Each contains 13 square picas; 
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no great problem for the type layout student who uses system @ By WILL LAUFER 


one row of squares 5 picas wide, and 
one row 8 picas wide. That makes 52 
square picas, 133 square picas alto- 
gether for the type. 

The square pica diagram alongside 
the circle is 13 by 10 picas, or 130 
square picas—the exact equivalent in 
area of the circle. 

So, fit your copy into the square 
pica diagram first—to get type size 
and leading, then afterwards check 
copy to fit the circular layout. 

Here is how you can get the exact 
dimensions for the typesetter to fol- 
low in setting type to fit the circle. 

First, draw the circle on a piece of 
transparent layout paper. Now note 
how the type fits into the square pica 
test diagram when set in six-point 
type on an eight-point shoulder. 

Next, take your line gage and dia- 
gram the correct number of six- on 
eight-point ems inside the circle. In 
other words, the squares will be six 
points wide and eight points deep, as 
your checking will show. 

Now you are able to give the type- 
setter a measuring rod of exact di- 
mensions to use for all bothersome 
line widths or adjustments. 

The diagram drawn on transparent 
layout paper will help all along the 
line to double check every detail. It 
will eliminate all guesswork and in- 
sure a perfect job. 

It is using mechanical aids like this 
which makes it possible to avoid ex- 
pensive resetting. By the old cut- 
and-try system it would take several 
tries (resetting!) to make a perfect 
circle. Short-cuts to efficient, econ- 
omical handling of typographical 
layouts mark the craftsman. 


































































































































































































Figure 4. In above diagram are same num- 
ber of square picas as in circular layout to 
the left. Note how easy it is to find num- 
ber of square picas even for odd shapes. 
Use this same plan on all irregular designs 
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Some Side-Lights on Lithography 


By JOHN STARK 


@ LirHocrapnHy is one of the young- 
est members of the graphic arts. 
Alois Senefelder, who was born in 
1771 and died 1834, discovered that 
duplicates of a greasy image drawn 
on stone could be reproduced there- 
from. The principle was that grease 
will not mix with water, and the 
process was called lithography. 

Development in this method has 
been tremendous. First came the 
crude hand press, then the flat-bed 
steam press, finally the direct rotary 
presses using zinc or aluminum 
plates. 

The lithographic offset press with 
its rubber blanket followed. It is well 
to note that this lithographic offset 
method had been used for some time, 
prior to its adoption for printing on 
paper, as a medium for printing on 
tin. It is only thirty-five years ago 
since this offset lithographic method 
was first used for printing on paper. 

With the advent of this offset 
method began the real development 
of the photolitho plate with its bi- 
chromated albumin coating as the 
base for the photographic image in 
place of the older hand-transfer 
method of platemaking with its prin- 
ciple of the greasy image. Because of 
the instability of the albumin plate, 
the so-called deep-etch or intaglio 
method of making lithographic plates 
was developed. This method necessi- 
tates the design or image being 
etched slightly below the surface of 
the grained plate, which may be zinc 
or aluminum, such as lithographers 
use for bichromated albumin plates. 
When properly miade, the deep-etch 
plates will produce many more im- 
pressions, and a much better job 
than the albumin photolitho plate. 

Thus, lithography marched on 
from the day, 150 years ago, when 
Senefelder printed a laundry bill by 
hand from stone, until today when 
huge offset presses are printing 
. newspapers in black and white and 
colors. 

At present, the printing plates are 
either aluminum or zinc. A discus- 
sion of the relative merits of these 
two metals will be of interest to those 
who contemplate installation of off- 
set lithography equipment. Because 
progress is so fast, other metals will 
be developed, perhaps a combina- 


tion of steel, chromium, and nickel. 
Another possibility is metal upon 
which the design can be etched to 
various depths as in gravure print- 
ing. In some pressrooms zinc plates 
are used exclusively, while in others 
aluminum has been the only metal 
employed. It is quite possible to ob- 
tain high-class results from either 
zine or aluminum, providing the cor- 
rect method of working on the par- 
ticular metal is followed. 

Zinc is a much softer metal than 
aluminum, while the latter is a more 
desirable metal for use on the direct 
rotary press where the paper has to 
pick up the impression direct from 
the plate under great pressure. When 
zine plates are used, it is found that 
the excessive pressure breaks down 
or flattens the grain on the plate 
much quicker than in the case of 
aluminum. 

With the advent of the offset press 
this disadvantage of zinc was en- 
tirely eliminated, except where pres- 
sure is excessive between the rubber 
and the impression cylinders. Even 
an aluminum plate will not stand this 
abuse for any length of time. 

If a lithographic workman has 
been accustomed to using aluminum, 
he will usually express a preference 
for that. If he has been using zinc 
plates, he will usually insist that zine 
is the only metal to secure the de- 
sired result. 

Some experienced lithographers 
will tell you that zine plates are more 
likely to cause trouble by oxidation 
while others insist that aluminum 
plates are more subject to it. How- 
ever, with proper precautions, such 
as gumming up the plate and fanning 
dry when stopping for any length of 
time, little (if any) trouble will be 
experienced with either zinc or 
aluminum: The old objections to zinc 
because of the thickening of the 
work were based on results obtained 
on the direct rotary press. 

I have printed all kinds of work, 
from the finest halftone color work 
to the very heaviest work on the off- 
set press, and I would not care to 
express a preference one way or the 
other. 

Some users of aluminum claim it 
is a superior color from a plate- 
maker’s and pressman’s point of 


view. This is no doubt quite an ad- 
vantage, because, compared with 
aluminum, zinc plates are quite dark 
colored and so add difficulty in 
cleaning up and making changes. 

A further claim, made from time 
to time in some quarters, is that the 
use of one metal will ensure cleaner 
and much brighter color ink than 
another kind of metal. This state- 
ment can be considered “hokum.” 
Like a lot of other opinions it is a 
relic of the dark past in lithography 
when lithographic inks were largely 
composed of metallic bases and com- 
pounds which were responsible for 
a reaction taking place when these 
inks came in contact with certain 
metals used for lithographic printing. 
We venture to suggest that no maker 
of lithographic inks in these enlight- 
ened days would dare sell a product 
which would have such an effect, no 
matter what metal were used. 

Lithographers should cease to be 
deceived by such old bedtime stories. 
While we may have a long way to 
go before the millennium is reached, 
we must admit that considerable 
progress has been made in all the 
associated branches. It would not be 
fair to assume that the inkmakers 
are not keeping in step with the 
practical and technical progress 
which has evidenced itself recently 
in the lithographic industry. 

The days of the bogeyman in lith- 
ography are gone forever, and every 
lithographer should be able to dis- 
tinguish between truth and “hokum.” 
He need only take advantage of the 
many sources of information. 

It is my belief that we are fast ap- 
proaching the day when some form 
of standardization will be reached in 
the lithographic industry in regard 
to formulas for etches and their 
method of application in connection 
with the preparation of zinc and 
aluminum plates, et cetera, instead of 
the various haphazard and unreliable 
opinions on these subjects. 

Later I will describe the method 
of graining zinc and aluminum plates 
in order to prepare them for the re- 
ception of the lithographic image, 
and also explain the reason for this 
procedure, giving the necessary 
chemical formulas to insure success- 
ful operation. 

In techniques as rapidly develop- 
ing as those of lithography, what is 
news today is sometimes history to- 
morrow. These articles will endeav- 
or to keep your data complete. 
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General Electric Promotions 


All advertising of General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, has 
been placed in charge of the newly ap- 
pointed manager of the publicity de- 
partment, Robert S. Peare. Mr. Peare 
has been president and general man- 
ager of the Maqua Company, a large 
printing and engraving concern affili- 
ated with the General Electric Company. 
Announcement of the appointment was 
made by Charles E. Wilson, president 
of the company. Mr. Peare succeeds 
Chester H. Lang, who has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of 
apparatus sales. 

In his new position, Mr. Peare will 
also have charge of the broadcasting of 
the company, which includes the man- 
agement of operation of the eight radio 
stations of the company. Mr. Peare be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the Maqua 
Company in 1926, and its president in 
1934. 

James A. Westlin, who entered Gen- 
eral Electric’s employ in 1912, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Peare as general manager of 
the Maqua Company. He has been as- 
sistant manager for ten years. Donald 
A. Wood, who for eight years has rep- 
resented the Maqua Company in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, will succeed 
Mr. Westlin. 


Bank Helps Celebrate 


A unique feature of the celebration 
of Printing Week, April 7 to 13, in Min- 
neapolis, was the operation of a Kluge 
12- by 18-inch printing press in the 
middle of the banking floor of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of that 
city, during business hours, for the en- 
tire week. The press was supplied by 
Brandtjen & Kluge, and George Decker, 
advertising manager of that company, 
was in charge of the exhibit. 


E. K. Whiting Dies 

E. K. Whiting, well known for his 
editorial work in Minnesota, and a con- 
tributor to THE INLAND PRINTER, died at 
his home in Rochester, Minnesota, on 
April 14, at the age of sixty-nine years. 

He started his career as a printer 
when a boy in Clearwater, Minnesota. 
He worked in St. Cloud and Minneap- 
olis as a printer before moving on to 
Owatonna in 1894, where he became a 
reporter for the Owatonna Journal. He 
purchased the Owatonna Gazette which 
later became the Owatonna Journal- 
Chronicle. He published the Journal- 
Chronicle until 1937 when poor health 











Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


forced him to sell his newspaper. He 
continued to operate his job plant and 
stationery store, however. He also es- 
tablished a job plant and stationery 
store in Rochester, Minnesota, in 1925. 

Mr. Whiting was a past president of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, and 
a member of the United Typothetae of 
America. He was an active member of 





E. K. WHITING 


the early Ben Franklin Clubs and has 
taken an active part in the cost-ac- 
counting problems of printers. 

For some years, Mr. Whiting wrote 
regularly each month for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, editing the department “News- 
paper Work” which was a regular fea- 
ture of this magazine. He was a fine 
character whose contributions and lead- 
ership will make him long remembered 
by the many he has helped. 


Issues Specimen Book 


Eagle Printing Ink Company, division 
of General Printing Ink Corporation, 
has published a specimen book of black 
inks. The same halftone cut was printed 
on various kinds of paper stock with 
varying results. Each sheet shows a dif- 
ferent result and lists the characteristics 
of the ink as well as the type of work 
for which the ink is recommended. Cop- 
ies of the book may be obtained from 
the company upon written request. 





Sol. Hess Wins Promotion 


Sol. Hess has been named art director 
of Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 
He succeeds Frederic W. Goudy who re- 
tains his connection with the company 
as art adviser. For the past four years 
Mr. Hess held the position of associate 
art director and previously had been as- 
sistant art director and typographic 
manager. He joined the staff of the or- 
ganization in 1902, and designed his first 
original type face, Hess Title, in 1910. 
Since that time, he has designed ap- 
proximately forty type faces for casting 
on monotype machines. Among them 
are: Cochin Bold, Hess Old Style, New 
Bookman, Sans Serif Extra Bold, Sans 
Serif Light Condensed, and others of the 
same family; Stymie Extra Bold and 
Condensed, Bodoni Bold Condensed, 
Goudy Heavy Condensed, Hess Bold, 
Baskerville Bold, Artscript, Flash, Onyx 
Italic, Spire, 20th Century Bold Italic, 
Stylescript, and others. 


Marshall Hotchkiss Dead 


Marshall Hotchkiss, for fifty-four years 
connected with Marshall & Bruce Com- 
pany, Nashville, of which he was secre- 
tary-treasurer, died March 28. Funeral 
services were held March 30. He was 
born in Hartford, Connecticut, October 
15, 1872, and at the age of fourteen, en- 
tered the employ of the firm of which 
he was so long a member, and of which 
his uncle, Andrew Marshall, was one of 
the founders. In 1897 he became a trav- 
eling salesman for the firm. In 1914 he 
was elected secretary-treasurer, which 
position he held until his death. He was 
active in fraternal societies, and in 1934 
was elected illustrious potentate of Al 
Menah Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine. He was a director of Nashville 
Trust Company, a director of the Nash- 
ville Automobile Club, and a vestryman 
of Christ Episcopal Church. 


Dave Mallory Dead 


Dave Mallory, for many years asso- 
ciated with the sale of printing machin- 
ery and connected with supply concerns, 
died at his residence in Elmhurst, IIli- 
nois. Funeral services held on Saturday, 
April 13, were attended by many former 
business associates, his neighbors, and 
friends. Mr. Mallory was connected with 
the American Type Founders Company 
for many years as a traveling salesman, 
and more recently with the Printing 
Machinery Company of Chicago. In 1923, 
he promoted the printing exposition held 
in Oakland, California. 
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Miss Printing Is Applauded 

The printing industry, personified by 
a beautiful girl dressed in a gown made 
of printed products, stole the show at 
the celebration commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the United States 
Patent system, held in Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., April 10. The ban- 
quet was attended by 1200 persons. 
“Miss Printing” took part in the fashion 
show staged at the banquet. Her mod- 


“chroma is the strength of a color, or 
the quality by which we distinguish a 
strong color from a weak one, or from 
one that is grayed.” 

Hues are designated numerically from 
1 to 100, and illustrated in the book by 
means of a circle divided into ten seg- 
ments which are assigned to ten colors 
ranging from red to red-purple, includ- 
ing “red, yellow-red, yellow, green- 
yellow, green, blue-green, blue, purple- 
blue, purple, and red-purple.” Values 

































Miss Printing helped celebrate the 150th Birthday Anniversary of the Patent Office — 


ernistic gown had a skirt made of news- 
papers and a bodice made of printed 
maps connected by a belt of books. Her 
tiara and epaulets were playing cards. 
When she appeared on the stage the 
audience greeted her enthusiastically. 

In connection with the exhibit, repre- 
senting different industries, were mod- 
els of printing presses from the earliest 
period to the present day, supplied by 
the United Typothetae of America. 


I.P.I. Issues Color Guide 


Steps toward developing and popu- 
larizing a “common color language” are 
taken in the new comprehensive Color 
Guide issued by International Printing 
Ink Division, of Interchemical Corpora- 
tion. It contains twenty-four sheets 
bound together in a book, 10 by 12 
inches, with a cellulose cover and white 
plastic binding. Under each of the 108 
colors shown in the book is a group of 
numbers which refer to the three di- 
mensions of color, namely: hue, value, 
and chroma. Two pages of text matter, 
graphs, and tables in the back of the 
book explain the method by which the 
hues, values, and chromas are identifi- 
able. Hue is said to be “the quality by 
which we distinguish one color from 
another,” value “is the lightness or 
darkness of a color as compared with a 
scale of grays from white to black,” and 





are indicated by a graph from black 
which is 0, to white, which is 100. 

The Color Guide is designed to serve 
as a reference chart. When folded it 
goes in a standard file cabinet. Opened, 
it may be hung in the pressroom. 


Erect $100,000 Addition 


Cromwell Paper Company, paper con- 
verter and manufacturer of tympan 
papers and other products, is erecting 
another addition to its building at 4801- 
35 South Whipple Street, Chicago. The 
cost of the new building and land will 
be approximately $100,000. 

In 1924, the company started building 
operations at its present location with a 
structure containing 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. In 1932, the second unit 
was constructed with 22,300 square feet 
of space, and the third unit with 27,200 
square feet of space was added in 1935. 
Now the fourth unit is being erected 
adding another 25,000 square feet of 
floor space which will give the company 
99,500 square feet of floor space, with a 
frontage on Whipple Street of 400 feet. 
All of the units are of the same style of 
architecture, one-story high, of pressed 
brick construction with terra cotta trim. 
Offices of the firm are air-conditioned. 
The new section will be equipped with 
a new enlarged power plant, and will 
contain a two-truck shipping court. 





Publicize Equipment 

Lithograph and gravure equipment 
covered by fifty-nine patents is fea- 
tured in a broadside issued by the Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Company, whose 
factory and general offices are in Phila- 
delphia. The statement is made that 
when the company acquired the various 
patents listed for the cameras, photo- 
composing machines, platemaking de- 
vices, and other equipment, more than 
six years ago, “it was determined to 
make the best machines that sound tech- 
nical counsel, engineering skill, and pre- 
cision methods of manufacture could 
produce.” The broadside is directed par- 
ticularly to letterpress printers “con- 
sidering the installation of equipment 
for offset printing or color lithography” 
who are invited to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the company before mak- 
ing purchases. 

Reference is made to the two techni- 
cal leaders associated with the company, 
namely, William C. Huebner, “pioneer 
inventor and without question the fore- 
most technical adviser in the lithograph 
industry,” and Mauritz C. Indahl, who 
has been with the engineering depart- 
ment of the company for more than 
forty years and who for the past twenty- 
six years has been its chief engineer. 
Among the items described in the broad- 
side are: M-H Photo-imposing system, 
M-H Vertical Photo-composing machine, 
M-H Universal Process machine, M-H 
Overhead Motor-focusing camera, M-H 
Vertical Plate-coating machine, M-D 
Simplex Photo-composing machine, M-D 
All-metal Precision Camera, and M-D 
Offset Color Proving presses. 


Bingham Official Dies 

Herbert H. McNamara, manager since 
1909 of the Minnesota branch of Sam’l 
Bingham’s Son Mfg. Company, in Min- 
neapolis, died on April 11. Funeral serv- 
ices were held April 13 in Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota, and interment was in Val- 
halla Cemetery, Milwaukee, April 15. 
He was sixty-five years old, and is sur- 
vived by his wife. 

Mr. McNamara became connected 
with the printing industry in his youth 
when he joined with his father in the 
manufacture of printers’ rollers in Chi- 
cago. He became connected with the 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Company in 
1895, quit in 1897 to join the staff of 
American Type Founders Company in 
Portland, Oregon, and returned to the 
employ of the Bingham concern in 1905, 
at which time he was assigned to a 
branch in Milwaukee. In 1909, he was 
assigned to Minneapolis, where he re- 
mained until his death. 


Says Radio Hits Earnings 
Expenditures of advertisers for radio 
time and for advertising in national 
magazines were compared in a letter 
recently sent to newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers on letterheads of the 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Council, signed by John B. Haggerty, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Book Binders. In the letter, Mr. 
Haggerty stated that during the year 
1939 reported gross sales of radio time 
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amounted to $171,113,813 besides expen- 
ditures by the advertisers of “many 
additional millions of dollars for music, 
entertainment, and royalties.” He said 
the gross volume of national magazine 
advertising during the same year was 
$151,484,530. 

“We believe that this is a highly im- 
portant subject to every person sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the 
printing and publishing industry,” said 
Mr. Haggerty in his letter. “Appreciat- 
ing your interest in promoting and en- 
larging the printed publication field, we 
would greatly appreciate knowing what 
plans, if any, have been considered, 
and what plans may be considered to 
correct this situation, which has already 
proved most harmful to the best inter- 
ests of the printing trade workers and 
their employers. 

“Magazine and newspaper plants rep- 
resent large and substantial investments 
and provide employment for many 
thousands of organized workers, while 
radio stations in most cases represent 
but a small investment for physical 
equipment, and provide employment for 
a relatively small number of persons.” 

No suggestion was made in the letter 
as to what kind of plans the unions in 
the printing trades might consider as 
effective in solving the problem of de- 
creased revenues of magazines and 
newspapers. 


State Promotional Booklet 

“Indiana—Is Center of Almost Every- 
thing,” is a twenty-page self-cover book- 
let, lithographed in two colors, adver- 
tising Indiana and sponsored by the 
state. Markets, materials, railways, high- 
ways, airways, waterways, and indus- 
tries of the state are featured on various 
pages. Descriptive text, maps, and 
graphs illustrate the statistical data. 

Sidener & Van Riper was the adver- 
tising agency which handled the promo- 
tion work. Typography was done by 
The Typographic Service Company, and 
printing by Oval & Koster, offset lith- 
ographers—all of Indianapolis. 

Graphic arts concerns with creative 
sales abilities in other communities 
might get ideas from this advertising 
venture to develop more business in 
their respective cities and states. 





® Last month, on page 67, this de- 
partment, we said that the newly 
organized Printing and Allied Indus- 
tries of Toledo, Ohio, was the succes- 
sor to the former Employing Printers 
Association of that city. We have 
been informed by L. S. Crowl, presi- 
dent of the Printing and Allied In- 
dustries Association, that the early 
press reports, so stating, were erro- 
neous. The new organization was 
conceived for an entirely different 
purpose. The Inland Printer regrets 
this error and the misspelling of Mr. 
Crowl’s name in the first news story 
which we followed. 











Donate Books as Memorial 

Six libraries have become recipients 
of complete collections of books pro- 
duced under the direction of the late 
Leo Hart, who founded The Printing 
House of Leo Hart of Rochester, New 
York, and continued its management 
until his death five years ago. Horace 
Hart, now president of the printing 
house, said that the family made the 
presentation to the libraries on the re- 
cent fifth anniversary of the late Mr. 
Hart’s death. The libraries are: The 


effective on April 1, was not included 
in the law as passed by the state legis- 
lature but was made by the Department 
of Finance of the State of Illinois, which 
is the official tax collector. 

Several meetings of different groups 
in the graphic arts have been held at 
which the implications of the new ruling 
have been discussed, and out of the dis- 
cussions some legal action may develop 
by which the new interstate ruling of 
the state’s officials may be tested in the 
courts. Attorneys at these meetings have 
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Display of books produced by Leo Hart, copies of which were presented to libraries by heirs 


New York Public Library, The Roch- 
ester Public Library, The University 
of Rochester Rush Rhees Library, The 
University of Rochester Women’s Li- 
brary, The Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Rochester, and the Har- 
vard College Library. 


Mayor Salutes Printing 

Mayor Samuel B. Dicker, of Roches- 
ter, New York, has issued a proclama- 
tion directing attention of citizens of that 
city to the celebration of the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing 
from. movable type and, particularly, to 
the convention of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild, which will be 
held in Rochester from June 30 to July 
3. That week has been designated by 
the mayor, “the official week for the ob- 
servation of the 500th anniversary of the 
invention of printing.” The program for 
the convention is in charge of R. Ran- 
dolph Karch, of Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute. 


Tax Interstate Shipments 

Printers, lithographers, the printing 
equipment suppliers, paper mills, local 
paper merchants, and others are per- 
plexed about the application of the re- 
tailers’ occupational tax of 3 per cent to 
interstate shipments by the State of 
Illinois. The new ruling, which became 


expressed opinions that the ruling is 
broader than the provisions in the law 
itself. 

In a bulletin on the subject, the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation quotes 
James O. Monroe, publisher of Collins- 
ville Herald, former state senator, to the 
effect that it was not the intent of the 
state legislature to apply the retailers’ 
occupational tax to interstate shipments. 
Until the court decides the issue, printing 
press and other equipment manufac- 
turers who ship their products into the 
state are adding the equivalent of the 3 
per cent tax to the invoices of printers 
and lithographers. Likewise shipments 
of paper from out of the state into IIli- 
nois bear additional loads of 3 per cent 
which the paper mills and merchants 
charge. 


Hold Sales Conference 

Harry A. Porter, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company, celebrated his thirty- 
fourth anniversary of continuous and 
uninterrupted service with the company 
on April 13, by presiding at a sales and 
advertising conference of members of 
the sales staff from all parts of the 
United States. The conference was held 
in the Cleveland offices of the company. 
Mr. Porter started with the company as 
an errand boy. 
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Typophile Chap Books 

The Typophiles, of New York City, an- 
nounce a series of Chap Books, each on 
a subject pertaining to the graphic arts 
or permitting unusual designing or typo- 
graphic expression. Editions of each title 
will be limited to 300 copies; distribution 
will be to contributors, Typophile mem- 
bers, and “kindred spirits,” through Paul 
A. Bennett, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. The price for each item is 
one dollar, payable in advance. 

First of the Chap Books is Songs For 
a Printers’ Way Goose, a compilation of 
printer’s verse, epigrams, and similar 
material originally published more than 
a century ago by Charles Timperley, in 
London, England. The volume is 4% by 
7 inches in size, runs eighty-six pages, 
and consists of signatures produced by 
eight of the country’s most outstanding 
presses. Miss Ruth S. Granniss, Grolier 
Club Librarian, has provided the twenty- 
page introduction. 

The Typophile Chap Books will be 
uniform in size, but differ materially in 
typography, design-treatment, and bind- 
ing. Plans call for several items annually, 
with an appeal largely to those who ap- 
preciate previous Typophile books, who 
love fine printing, and are building a 
collection of unusual “press” books. 


Sales, Profits Increase 

Sales and profits of General Electric 
Company for the first quarter of 1940 
show increases. Net sales during the 
period ended March 31, 1940, aggregated 
$85,949,149, and in 1939 for the same 
quarter, $68,537,269, a 25 per cent in- 
crease. Profits for the quarter available 
for dividends in 1940 were, $11,951,450, 
compared with corresponding period in 
1939 of $7,373,431, an increase of 62 per 
cent. Orders during the period aggre- 
gated $97,490,047 this year, compared to 
$86,882,953, last year, an increase of 12 
per cent. 


Plan Gutenberg Events 

Plans for celebrating the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing from 
movable type are being made by other 
cities in addition to those mentioned in 
previous issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Lee Augustine, general chairman of 
the Greater Cincinnati committee, has 
announced plans for that city which in- 
clude the campaign to promote the use 
of the 500th anniversary logotype by 
printers and associations; radio pro- 
grams which dramatize the invention of 
printing; a contest to locate the oldest 
printer in Cincinnati; a contest among 
high-school students for the best essay 
on “Printing and Its Benefits to Man- 
kind”; proclamation from the mayor for 
printing week; distribution of sixteen- 
page booklet “Printing”; and other ev- 
ents publicizing the anniversary. 

On Thursday evening, April 11, a 
graphic arts meeting was held at Hotel 
Alms at which Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography for the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, of Chicago, was 
guest speaker. Leaders in the graphic 
arts who are members of the Greater 
Cincinnati committee include: John M. 
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Callahan, president of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men; A. H. Pugh, president of Franklin 
Typothetae; and Walter E. Sooy, presi- 
dent of Cincinnati Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

San Francisco is planning its celebra- 
tion to culminate during the week of the 
forthcoming convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen in August. Hartley E. Jack- 
son, past president of the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, has 
been named as chairman to call together 
representatives from every local group 
interested in fostering the celebration in 
that city. 


Fast Four-Color Gravure 

After more than a year of experiment- 
ing, the Crowell Publishing Company 
now announces that it has perfected 
high-speed gravure presses for four- 
color advertising in The American Mag- 
azine, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Collier’s—The National Weekly. The 
process faithfully reproduces original 
copy in oil, pastel, water-color, pen and 
ink, or crayon. 

The Crowell method combines both 
gravure and the Dultgen process of half- 
tone reproduction. It is said that this 
combination allows a greater density of 
color and a better blending of tones. 
There is no abrupt break between the 
various depths of tone. The gravure 
process avoids halftone dots and makes 
for greater contrast, it is stated. 

The three Crowell publications now 
permit an advertiser to select four-color 
process, letterpress, or gravure. 


Honor Alfred F. Harris 

Many congratulatory messages were 
received by Alfred F. Harris, founder 
of the business and chairman of the 
board of directors of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, of Cleveland and Day- 
ton, Ohio, upon the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday anniversary on April 
17. The big event of the day was the 
“open house” celebration at the Harris 
plant in Cleveland, attended by between 
1200 and 1500 persons. Not only did his 
fellow executives join Mr. Harris in the 
festivities, but employes and a number 
of members of their families were 
there. Souvenir-brochures, given to the 
guests, honored Mr. Harris as the “pio- 
neer in the successful development of 
offset lithographic presses.” 

Among the sentiments expressed in 
the brochure by “employes and fellow 
workers” were the following: “The 
establishment of this business and its 
continued growth is due to your genius 
and leadership. .. . We would have you 
know what your daily presence lends 
to us who work with you in the way of 
inspiration. . . . We are appreciative of 
the example you have set us in sim- 
plicity, in modesty, in sterling character, 
and in unflinching courage. ... We want 
to express our appreciation of your 
solicitous interest in everything that 
affects each and every one of us, and 
our grateful acknowledgment to Provi- 
dence in having had the privilege of 
going along with you on this road.” 


LATEST ARRIVALS 
FOR PRINT SHOPS 


A LINE of new streamlined compos- 
ing-room saws has been announced by 
American Type Founders, designated 
“Standard,” “Master,” and “De Luxe,” 
with both bench and cabinet models 
available in each class. Each unit com- 
bines in one mechanism, a saw, a trim- 
mer, a miterer, and a grinder. Features 


New ATF saw has several automatic devices 


in each unit include a rapid-set auto- 
matic mitering device, an automatic 
V-belt equalizer which assures constant, 
even application of power, a work-hold- 
ing clamp, sealed-in bearings and other 
advantages. Machines may be used for 
cutting wood or metal. All units are 
powered with 110- or 220-volt, 50- and 
60-cycle, single-phase motors. 


StrratHmorE All-Rag Book is a new 
paper announced by Strathmore Paper 
Company to fill requirements of many 
printers for permanent editions, de luxe 
folders, and other fine printing. White 
and ivory, wove and laid, in substance 
70 and 80, are stock items. Announce- 
ment has also been made that the paper 
formerly known to the trade as Strath- 
more Highway Book is now Strathmore 
Book. 


A NEW WHITE LIGHT, comparable to 
“north-sky light” to enable men in the 
graphic arts to make more precise color 
evaluations, has been announced by 
Color Analysts, Incorporated, under the 
trade name of Analyte. The new light, 
produced by gaseous discharge tubing, 
so the manufacturers say, is white at its 
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source, hence needs no corrective filters 
or fluorescent coatings. It is a soft, dif- 
fused but penetrating light which is the 
same twenty-four hours a day regard- 
less of season and locality. It’s cooled 
by air and insulated to insure constant 
service under steady and continuous 
operating conditions. 


A NEW LINE of brilliant coated gummed 
paper has been announced by Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company. The sample 
booklet issued by the company is 4 by 
8 inches in size and is covered with 
black paper printed in gold ink, which 
intensifies the brilliance of the twelve 
colored sheets, visible because of un- 
usual die-cutting of a fan-shaped de- 
sign showing sectors of each one of the 
twelve colors, all the way from white to 
brilliant red. 


SparTAN Heavy with Spartan Medium 
type has been announced by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company as being avail- 
able in 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 18-, and 
24-point. This series, according to C. H. 
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How Many I, 2, 











Griffith, vice-president in charge of 
typographic development, complements 
the series of other type of the same 
family. 


A NEW WEBENDORFER web-feed rotary 
offset press, designed for printing peri- 
odicals in multicolor, has been an- 
nounced by the Webendorfer division 
of American Type Founders. The press, 
capable of 12,000 cylinder revolutions 
an hour, will lithograph two colors on 


folded if desired, or in flat sheets. Fold- 
ings range from a maximum page, 6% 
by 10 inches, to a minimum, 6% by 7 
inches. Automatic lubrication for all 
main bearings is one of the features. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, in codp- 
eration with the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
has developed a photo-electrically con- 
trolled check and adjustment unit for 
rotagravure color presses which auto- 
matically detects misregister and ap- 
plies correction. After the operator has 
completed initial register on all color 
units, he switches control to the auto- 
matic. It scans the color web at running 
speed, and, if misregister occurs at any 
point, the device starts pilot-motor- 
operated compensating device. Preven- 
tion of waste occurring when many feet 
of paper slip through before misregister 
can be detected by an operator is 
promised by the constant, automatic ob- 
servation and immediate correction is 
made by the electric eye device. 


Intertype Vogue type face is featured 
in a twenty-eight-page booklet issued 
by Intertype Corporation. Copies are 
available from the company’s office, 360 
Furman Street, Brooklyn, or any of its 
branch offices. 


AppitTions to four type families of the 
Intertype Corporation have been an- 
nounced. Specimens show combinations 
of Bell Gothic with Bell Gothic Bold in 
six point; Cairo Medium with Cairo 
Heavy in six point; Intertype Regal No. 
2A with Cairo Bold No. 2, in seven 
point, and Intertype Rex with Italic 
and small caps in eight point. 


A NEW LIquip cleaning material mar- 
keted under the trade name of “Fed- 
roid,” developed by the Federal Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, has been 
announced which is said to remove en- 








tape indicator to make them visible from 
a distance of six feet and to shed light 
on the table has been announced by 
Challenge Machinery Company. The 
new Challenge magnifier and light is 


New lamp makes tape figures more readable 


finished in black crackle. It will operate 
on 110-volt alternating, or 115-volt di- 
rect current, and can be attached to any 
Diamond cutter of recent manufacture. 


PRESIDENTIAL election facts from 1789 
have been compiled and offered to the 
trade in a booklet produced by Goes 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. Illus- 
trations in the book consist of maps and 
graphs. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY an- 
nounces a new writing paper called 
Strathmore Writing which has the “bus- 
inesslike crackle of a bond but with the 
semi-softness of a writing” paper. It is 
produced in white, ivory, gray, and blue. 


A NEw “snap-out” rotary perforator, 
announced by F. P. Rosback Company, 
is designed for printers manufacturing 
multiple invoices. The slot perforation 
made by this new machine nearly 
severs the invoices. A slight tug sepa- 
rates them from binding edge holding 
them in register. The machine is more 


New Webendorfer rotary press capable of 12,000 revolutions an hour. It will print two colors each side of the sheet or four on one side 


each side of the web, or four colors on 
one side. Cylinders are adjustable so 
that those for one size periodical may 
be removed and a set of another size 
substituted. The ink mechanism may be 
adjusted to take care of various sizes, 
and the same arrangement applies to 
the damping motion. The press will de- 
liver two eight-page signatures or one 
sixteen-page signature, automatically 


crusted inks from halftone cuts, electro- 
types, type, and other printing materials 
or equipment. In addition to its cleans- 
ing powers, Fedroid is said to have pre- 
serving qualities which will add to the 
life of the metal materials. 


A NEW FLUORESCENT lamp designed for 
attachment to Diamond paper cutters to 
illuminate and magnify figures on the 


rigid than other slot perforators made 
by the firm. Shafts and bearings are 
larger, giving greater support for the 
perforating heads. Other features of the 
machine add to its value for its special 
work. This new Rosback Slot Rotary 
perforator is furnished in 24-, 30-, 36-, 
and 42-inch. It is announced that de- 
spite its many improvements the new 
model’s price is in the old bracket. 
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WE MAKE THESE 
BASES OF 


MALLEABLE 
IRON 






Genuine PMC Warnock Metal Base 
. .. Sturdy—E fficient—Long lasting 


TO SAVE You MONEY! 


To appreciate the savings genuine PMC WARNOCK Malleable 
Iron Bases afford over aluminum or cast iron bases is to compare 
them point for point. Maximum tensile strength gives genuine 
PMC WARNOCK Malleable Iron Bases a durability not found 
in conventionally built bases. Add to this—speedy lock-up— 
50 per cent savings in makeready time—precision register—and 
you have the reason why printers everywhere are switching to 
genuine PMC WARNOCK Malleable Iron Bases. Send for 
bulletin giving full particulars—and for prices. 


“WARNOCK 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS ~ 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + «© «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 

































23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 


They say are the hardest. Not sol—say we. As W ee id Pp A Y M Oo RK é ? 





















we start the second century we celebrate with Try ROBERTS Models 27 an d 28 
our own idea of a party. It’s called specializa- mum The Finest Machine at Any Price" 
tion...no matter what your specialty is we YOUR GUARANTEE: "50 Years of P 





Building Numbering Machines." 








have something of interest to you in the way of 
. . . . ail 1 
a specimen book. Specific inks on specific stocks Modena, off sess.” 1$7.20 Net [$7.20 Net| 
for specific presses! Essential qualities and char- Model 28—6 Wheels, $14 
. 4 ' E : 2 . “40% off is $5.60—or 8.40 Net 
acteristics of the inks are identified. Make cer- Qvontiy discounts auote ‘ ypon reaver ma 
- : w 10% eo ma- 
tain you get the book or books which fit your pA gsi Rin A eights Coyne 
. Correct Mechanically 
° = 3 NUMBERING MACHINE 
needs: Morr-Glos Label Inks, Offset Inks, Sil-vor ROBERTS ee go is in ae ae 













plate Inks, Morr-Glos Corrugated and Fibre Board 
Inks, Half-Tone Blacks and Process Colors, Morr- 
Glos Carton Inks, Cotton Bag and Burlap Inks. 









THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass.,U.S.A 






MODERNIZE WITH MORRILL 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation A 
xO U SE For a few printers who can afford 




















100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. $15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
: ORG ANS vice, we have a proposition under 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Fort which they can publish their own 






eau monthly, edited by William Feather. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 






Worth - Minneapolis - San Francisco: Los Angeles - Seattle 
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For tougher, longer service—for 
endurance that defies daily wear 
and tear—use Wytek Ledger. 
Its extra strength costs nothing 
extra. Its watermark is a mark of 
quality. Users everywhere prefer 
it—for serviceability and strength. 
WYTEK SALES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE* DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: WYTEK 
BOND, WYTEK LEDGER, WYTEK OFFSET, WYTEK COVER. 


WYTEK LEDGER =4ocn FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 








» « + you wit SELL MORE PRINTING 
rr vou SHOW BETTER SAMPLES 


. and that’s where AMERICAN ROLLERS can help 


@ There’s no guesswork about AMERICAN ROLLERS’ 
performance because there’s no mere “rule of thumb” any- 
where in their manufacture. Their production is scientifically 
controlled from start to finish . . . they’re engineered to give 
better performance. It was for this purpose we installed our 
costly Scientific Curing Room for high speed rollers and our 
Controlled Storage Room for all rollers. Equipped with the 
latest atmospheric controls, temperature regulating devices 
and air conditioning apparatus these rooms imbed the qual- 
ity. The difference . . . the superiority . . . shows up on your 
presses, betters your quality, makes more money for you through 
extra-durability and improved production. Prove it. Order a 
set today and test them out. 


AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED STREET 225 N. NEW JERSEY ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AMERICAN 1 AME H | [ \ N 
AMERICAN MAKEREADY PASTE 
@ A thirty-five year old leader now VASTLY 
IMPROVED. For two years our laboratory has 
been working on it. Now it’s ready. Absolutely free B | | | f H \ 
of lumps. Works smoothly, cleanly with perfect 


adhesiveness. Improves makeready, speeds up work, 
helps maintain high quality workmanship. 
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Goes PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION | | SPEEDY. ACCURATE NUMBERING 


BOOKLET i is —— : g <<3 ‘ Wheel Model is a profit saver 


on high speed flat-bed presses. 


intriguing . - simile . HOOOT _& Wheels cannot overthrow. 


Takes no extra space in the 

form. One of many Wetter 

Cc x ff 4 3 st models. Number Better with a 
ontains twenty pages of facts an faa 9 

figures pertaining to Presidential Elec- Mater. Gonient 

tions, including five pages of charts and 


maps in full color. It will interest every- WE er NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


one. An excellent advertising medium 


for every business. You can sell it! Write 3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Kor compte. ASYoY (o Mob aod) Mo l-Yod[-Sa-Mo belo Wo) cob eLod tL ¥) 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


SPECIAL | SINGLE a DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES 


es 
Advertising | New Low Prices... Wide Assortment 

BOOK Help yourself to steady, ‘rou ° 
meeting increased demand f . Buy 
direct from responsible manufa onne ew Be for 

MATCH Popular DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES. Wide 
c 5 beautiful a, Pate and 1500 
stock designs for every business. stom: ad printed 
eal free. | We furnish, sales, catalogs, handle tie all deta detaiis and ship 

‘or 


abs = r order: Wi 
— Tnauel Book ae For Printers ACE MATCH CORP. B Book ‘Matoh Ghanetacturers 


824 N. Sacramento Bivd., Dept. 510 — Chicago, Ill. 


It will be KEPT and REFERRED to 
for months to come. 




















New handy pocket size, 34x 

6”. Contains twenty pages, 
providing ample space for 
notes and expenditures inci- 
dental to motor trips. Gives 
rural speed limits and safe 
driving hints. Will appeal to 
every motorist. Write for sam- Get your free copy of this new 
ple. bulletin—-"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 


Goes UTHOGRAPHING COMPANY coins haere 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago 53K Park Place, New York City E J KELLY CO 
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You prepare specifications for that house organ of yours, write the copy 
and paste up the dummy in the seclusion of your office—you might just as 
well be on a desert island. But you’re NOT alone! In back of every speci- 
fication stands the inevitable appraisal your house organ will receive in a 
business world ready to praise or condemn on the basis of APPEARANCE, 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY. You can have all three if you specify CHAMPLAIN 
SUPER CALENDERED ... plus excellent half-tone reproduction. Available in 
white and India in a full line of sizes and weights. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., 220 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND Send TODAY for copy of 
new broadside with prac- 
tical suggestions for house 
organ publishers. Address 
Sales Dept.B. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER + INTERNATIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT - INTERNATIONAL 
DUPLICATOR + BEESWING MANIFOLD +» TICONDEROGA BOOK + TICONDEROGA TEXT » INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK + SARATOGA BOOK + SARATOGA COVER + LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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SPRAY CLOUDS! 
Preheated Air Makes Film-0-Spra 
CLEAN! FAST! LOW IN COST! 
Pacating enemas re 


HERE Wet Ink Immediately Upon CONTACT! 












Film-O-Spra embodies the desirable features of spray equipment now 
in use—PLUS the extra features of PREHEATED AIR .. . Super- 
Sensitive SPRAY GUN ... and the Highly-Volatile Film-O-Spra 
MIX. Made expressly for Film-O-Spra equipment—it goes farther 
... costs less to use! Now, you can get the results you want—uniform 
high quality—and reduced costs. . . due to greater production and 
savings from reduced amount of compound needed. The Jow original 
investment—and LOWER-THAN-EVER operating cost—of Film- 


O-Spra will truly amaze you. 


Supplymen / Your Supplyman will be glad to tell you all about Film- 
* O-Spra—or write direct, about Portable Pedestal or 
Write at once for Bracket Units—Air Operated—for large and small presses. 


details of our 
Sales Promotion Film- O- Spr a CORPORATION, 1825 E. 18th St. 


Plan CLEVELAND - OHIO - U.S. A. 



































Business Cards 


are profitable if done on Wiggins Book Form stock. 


Ask any of these paper Perfect Scoring ‘ Flawless Color 
merchants—or us — for si ine —. 
ices: most no makeready, and unbelievable impres- 
samples and prices sions. Decks of 25 fit in lever binder case without 
New York City binding. Each card detaches from tab crisp and fresh, 
Richard C. Loesch Co. and once you sell them, repeat orders are certain. 


Pittsburgh ‘ 
Chatfield & Woods Co. You can get the maximum for Wiggins Business Cards 


Cincinnati The John B. 












The Chatfield Paper Co. 


ie Detroit 
aia Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. WwW | qs qs 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


















Houston 1152 Fullerton Avenue 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. CAGO 

St. Louis Book Form Cards 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Compact Binders 









Printers in every state in the 
union have piled up a record 
of preference for Hammond 
Glider TrimOsaws .. . 1200 
Gliders have been installed 
since we presented it only four 
years ago. An outstanding rec- 
ord . .. won through ad- 
vanced features of design, con- 
structionand operating 
efficiency. 

Actually making all other saws 
obsolete, its wide acceptance 
has proved the vital impor- 
tance of precision sawing 
everywhere. 

Without obligation, we will 
send literature, prices and 
trade-in allowance. Write to- 
day. 
























FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 mitersan hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for your copy today. 


is H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 













































Embossography + rise: 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 
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Buy yourself a 


No.2 helly 


is 
and stoP si 


Mow many times have you wished you could stretch your 
press just a few inches so you could run 17x22 two-up... and how many 
more jobs could you have run economically if you could have printed 
22x34 double folio, 22x28 the popular double cap sheet, 20x26 cover stock, 
or half sheets of 35x45 on your present equipment? You can handle all of 
them on the No.2 Kelly with its full 24x35 sheet size... and it’s within 
the same price range as 19x25 presses! e Without taxing the No. 2 Kelly 
to capacity, you can print 8 pages 8x11 on one form. Jobs you would 
otherwise run on larger, slower and more costly automatics ... can be run 
on No. 2’s with full ink coverage and increased profits. Many of the world’s 
finest printers swear by their No. 2 Kelly’s ideal size and ability to turn 


out high quality work... and find them just as profitable for run-of-the- 


hook work. So stop wishing ... ask your ATF Salesman for a five-color 


No. 2 Kelly press sheet today... or write your nearest ATF Branch office. 


Other f. ATF P : No. 1 Kelly, 
ee eA ee, «=O AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
and the ATF-Webendorfer Offset Presses 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey + Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


Types used: Onyx and Bodonis 
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LM RELTES PRESS. 


IN THE CORNER OF 
YOUR OWN ENVELOPES 


When we ran the first ad headed “Proof” 
(shown at left) we received four times the 
usual response! Hundreds of printers asked 
for a copy of the U.S.E. Corner Card De- 
signer! This is proof that you printers are 
interested in the opportunity for an extra 
profit in envelopes. 

Here’s another batch of printers’ envel- 
opes, saved from our inquiries. It’s more 
proof that you printers know the selling 
power of a good corner card. Why not sell 
the idea to your customers? Printers tell us 
that they can—easily—with the U.S.E. 
Corner Card Designer. Try it. You'll find 
extra business and an extra profit in en- 
velopes right among your own customers! 


MILLER PRINT. SHOP Send the coupon and get your copy—free. 


MARTINSBURG, WEST VA 


FREE _xnis wire-o 


bound book is packed with 


= Somat satan \ : o samples and ideas that can be CORNER CARD 
| 318 Ferry Street (“% followed in any print shop. — 


sane seen . It is a sales kit any man can & 
: _ — : use. And it’s only part of the 
a ee oer . big U.S.E. selling set-up that’s 
as ready to go to work for you. 


GB. COTE PRESS assent 
SPRINGFIELD, masSACHUSETTS \ ospabb ae ® — ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ea pexeh® on™ 














ENVELOPE CO., Dept.19 
Ht toaues St, Springheld, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of the ‘“‘Corner Card Designer” as 
[ advertised —free. 





| Name. 





| Address 
| Attention of 











| My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is. 


2 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS::--5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 





{This offer is limited to the United States} 

















ZEPHYR BLACKS 


Favorites across the Nation 


5 


FOR 
FLATBED PRESSES 
* 

Their drying speed 
is amazing 
* 
WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 
for our descriptive folder 
L * J 














Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


INKS 


Main Office and Factory 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Havana, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Mexico City, Nashville, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 

















e e e stands for Business 
The printers delight 

When KIMBLES protect it 
On runs day or night. 


























Pergamus Sheepskin Parchment 
Imported Calfskin Vellums 
Imported Japanese Vellums 
Imported English Diploma Papers 
American Japan Parchment 


Keith Art Parchment 


For Information and prices on all grades 
of Diploma Papers, send requests to 


wigan fufier (a 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 








ea ee 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
Geir 


)\ === GOING OFFSET ? 


We'll help you get started right. Write now to 
LITHO CHEMICAL and Supply Co., 63 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. for new FREE Instruc- 


pa =a tion Chart telling exactly 
HOW —to Make Photo-Offset Press Plates 
WHAT—FORMULAS for Each Operation 


















The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
615 Chestnut St. ERNEST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 











NGDAHL BINDERY 


«is Edition Book Binders 
SE AW! “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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THE ROSBACK HI-PRO 
FOOT-POWER DRILL 
The only foot-power drilling and slotting 


machine at any price containing a built-in 
suction unit for vacuum disposal of all chips. 


Complete — nothing in the 


way of operating 
convenience or efficiency has been 
sacrificed — 






MONEY! 


of round or slot holes — taking simi- 
lar attachments for slitting, round 
cornering and Kalamazoo work. 


If your work will not justify a 





In every way the Rosback Hi-Pro 
Foot-Power Drill is a complete. ma- 
chine — doing exactly the same work 
as the higher-priced Hi-Pro Power 


power drill, make sure you have all 
the facts about the Hi-Pro Foot-Power 
Drill before you buy a less complete 
machine. Mail coupon for full infor- 






mation. 





Drill — making exactly the same type 
















F. P. ROSBACK CO., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Built and guaranteed by 


F. P. ROSBACK 
COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory 
in the World 


Send us full information about the Hi-Pro Foot- 
Power Drill. 


Your Name 





Company Name 








BENTON HARBOR, MICH. Street Address 





City and State 
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buyers’ Guide 


A ready reference 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 


influential buyers when buying is done, 


and clinches sales. Note our policy 


buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


A listing of your products here reaches 


permits display—see low rates below. 





Alr Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Books 





BOOKS on advertising, art, color, pho- 

tography, engraving, printing. offset, 
silk screen, journalism, sales, manage- 
ment, correspondence, etc., Trade maga- 
zines. Discounts. Lists free. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Co., 34V N. Ritter 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for ll 
proqess. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





—_ se PRINTING WORKS 


62 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. PE pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types ‘of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 





For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





Commencement Invitations 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business »—gf£00d 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez. Miss. 


Electric Motors 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 

= ae mp for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. “One of the largest screen 
oo. in U.S. W. L. Moore Laboratories, 
5 Woodward “Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO, 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Embossing Board 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Emtbossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Employes—Trained 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Printing Presses 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 


and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 














Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods ‘agute 
precision rubber printing plates. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New Fork, 


Sales Books 


Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 














Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 





THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes § to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Matrices 








= 





PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 








HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POWDERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Steel Chases 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


a] STEEL CHASES 


with one got measure for 


STYLES AND sizes On. R QUEST 


Seem STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


Se 














Stock Cuts 


CLEVER CORNER PIECES 
Four For $1.00 Postpaid 
ORDER SET S-614 


CUTALOG FREE 
COBB SHINN 
Indianapolis Indiana 

















Vypefounders 








For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 
tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 


print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N.C. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry _of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, ie. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
Producers of fine type faces. 








Wire 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. S2e, 1 t. 9le. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 





EXTRA PROFIT From 
Check Those 
Guide 


Specialties ... 


Advertised in Buyers’ 


Advertisers 

















HANDLER. 
& PRICE 


M4" CRAFTSMAN POWER CUTTER 


GAIN Chandler & Price leads by producing 


the most advanced development in smaller 
power cutters in the new 3414” Craftsman. 


Thousands of Craftsman cutters are in use today, 
giving highly satisfactory performance to their 
owners. Thus the basic features of the Craftsman 
cutter have long been proved in service. 


This new Craftsman has all the advantages of the 


former Craftsman but with refinements and addi- 
tional features that make it a finer cutter than ever. 


The knife bar is drilled so that when knife be- 
comes worn it can be dropped by using a second 
row of holes. An eccentric adjustment brings 
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knife parallel after regrinding. Knife bar guard 
prevents operator’s hand being caught by knife. 
Easily operated, two-motion steel operating 
handle is located conveniently at right—cutter 
cannot start nor repeat accidentally. Sliding plate 
on left prevents stock and chips from jamming 
and marking. Table is 35” high—convenient for 
operator. Positive back gauge lock takes up its 
own wear automatically. Back gauge is in three 
parts. Worm and gear drive has new all-steel twin 
dise clutch; V rubber belts run from motor 
mounted below cutting table to fly-wheel. The 
illuminated tape magnifier is a convenience pro- 
vided at small extra cost. This cutter will handle 
a pack 3%4” high and average 40 cuts per minute. 


Before you buy any cutter—you will profit by 
checking the important advantages this new 
Craftsman Power Cutter can bring you. Your 
nearest Chandler & Price dealer will gladly 
give you details—or write to: 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS 


New York— Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 
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Chicago—Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, 00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
bonnet | aaeael Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepte 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Long- and well-established Printing and Office 
Supply business in one of the best southeastern cities, 
with high class clientele. Wonderful opportunity for man 
with ability in this line who really wants to do something. 
References both bank and business firms exchanged. Reason 
for selling, age and health of owner. B356. 
FOR ge et printing plant in midwest city of 
15,000. 1939 gross $28,500 with good net. Low overhead, 
vauulne location offer exceptional buy. B353. 


FOR SALE 


PLANE-O-PLATE. Rotary precision shaver. Shaves all types 
of flat work including stereos, electros, base, etc., to exact 
type height for printing. Eliminates irregular plate levels. 
Saves time, work, improves quality. Two sizes, handles work 
up to full page. Get prices, details. Write Monomelt Co., Dept. 
8, Minneapolis, Minn. 
4 MIEHLE UNITS, priced to move! 8 No. 4-4R Units, press 
serial Nos. 16112, 16113, 14088, and 1 No. 3-4R Unit, press 
serial 9929. All equipped with spiral gear drives, extension 
deliveries, Dexter suction pile feeders 
Type & Press of Illinois, 220 S. Satie St., Chicago. 






































FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean a sw of Great Britain Ltd., a 7 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, Ss. 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices son full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10ih and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


PRESSES: i oO oO D AND PLATENS: 


eee ae 56- FA LLCO Miehle Verticals. 


Style B and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Pa Suge and Sitter 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. 
for above machines Stitchers. _ Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood- Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 














Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 


Craftsman 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


So 


UICK ON . .. The universally pop- 
ular Geuge Pin. $. - dozen. 50° set 
of 3. . U.S. Pat. Office 


The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 

ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

FOR SALE—Boston No. 7 Stapler; Portland Punch with 
Punches. No dealers. 33 S. Penna. Ave, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold automatic cutter; guaranteed in 
first-class condition. B5. 














SITUATIONS WANTED Executives and Managers 
PRINTER seeking connection with reputable firm. My quali- 

fications: manager, superintendent, foreman. Know my 
printing thor oughly. Worked at, and am expert on the follow- 
ing: stone work, all the popular automatic presses, cylinder, 
1 and 2 color rotaries, rotagravure, offset, cutting & creasing, 
ig ‘plate making, die making, erecting automatic presses. 
B352. 








EXPERIENCED TYPOGRAPHER seeks position in New York 

or adjoining states. Has background in better class com- 
position that may be of help to you. Can meet customers 
and understand their needs. Only an Eastern connection de- 
sired with a concern now doing or anticipate getting into 
the better class field of printing. B357. 


Composing Room 


OPERATOR—YOUNG MAN, with five years of training in 
Commercial Printing Plant, and two years of experience 
on Weekly Newspapers, wants a steady position with a com- 
mercial plant. I am not a “speed-demon” now, but could 
work up my speed in a couple of weeks. Can take care of 
a machine, and also do some floor work. I will consider any 
proposition, and go anywhere, but prefer Indiana or Illinois. 
Am available at once. I am sober, reliable, and honest. I 
want a chance to make a good connection with a well-estab- 
lished firm. B355. 
COMPETENT linotype operator with experience in com- 
position plant, printing plant, private plant, publishing 
house, with Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and daily 
newspapers. Sober, steady and reliable. Experienced on tabu- 
lar and job work. Operator, Box 382, Pulaski, Virginia. 


Pressroom 
OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 


press ad een and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. B303. 




















Proofroom 


BUSY PLANT which must have services of thoroughly ex- 
perienced man. Practical printer, 39, union. B341. 


Miscellaneous 


SEASONED COPYWRITER—University educated man, 39, 
with background of newspaper, agency, and publication 
experience is looking for position in the service department 
of a printing organization. Especially interested editorial 
service for a printer’s house organ clients. Chicago or vicinity 
preferred. B358. 
GOING OFFSET? Why not have a camera and plateman who 
is also a compositor-operator with 9 yrs. exp. on fine job, 
newspaper work. 27, married, non-union. B354. 
A-1 Ad-job comp. makeup, Ludlow op., 12 yrs. exp., 4 yrs. 
foreman job wkly, Kluge pressman. "32, steady, reliable. 
F. C., 116 Greenwich Ave., Goshen, N. Y 




















MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 


763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP .. . adjustable . . . used 


for any stock. $1. 75 set of 3. 
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Printer \ Talk about the New ATF Diafram 


will pay for itself in less than six months.”. . . “On four-color high gloss ink pro- 
cess, overprint varnish and metallic ink runs, your ATF Guns have come through 
and helped speed up production considerably.”. . . “Big help on heavy halftones 
and Process work.”. . . “Our ATF Guns have enhanced the quality of our work 
and increased production appreciably on solids, high gloss ink and four-color 
‘, process work... all on gummed stock, too.”. . . “Full color at maximum speeds.” 
‘Bought another ATF Gun—hope to add still another.”... “We are finishing 
ja high gloss ink job of 320,000 impressions and simply could not have done 
this job without our ATF Guns.”. .. “Our ATF Gun saves delays, increases our 

7 production and insures prompt delivery ... will pay for itself in eight months.” 
“Color jobs run at full speed of the presses without any offsetting, sticking or 
reducing color.”... “Enables us to print and back up our jobs much faster.” 


--- and we'll just add a suggestion... ask your ATF Salesman for a 
demonstration of what the new ATF Gun can do for you... or write 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. ¢ Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


Types used: Phenix and Bodoni Family 


f SLECTRIC a -ahO 7 


OO sHan BUY! 


ONLY 1c PER 
KW. HOUR*! 





A NEW ARRIVAL AT A NEW PRICE 





ALL-STEEL 


Your present power bills 
will look higher than ever, 
when you see how cheaply 


cost! Available from 13 to 
66 kw. Tell us your power 
requirements and we'll send 


you “Caterpillar” Diesel 
specifications. Mail the 
coupon now! 


one of thenew “Caterpillar” 
Diesel-Electric Sets can 
generate ig apne for you! 
Runs on low-cost Diesel 

fuel. Set it up in a small CATERPILLAR 
space. Use your present Gis ethane Le 
wiring. Switchboards and DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS. 
external control appa- 

ratus eliminated by 
modern design! Com- 
pletely self-regulating. 
Simple to start and op- 
erate! Product of 
world’s largest maker of 
Diesel engines. Low first 


“Plued Like A Gun" 











6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


[9 i 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. MAN 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


9 WHEEL BLUE BOY 





So a eo ee 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. IP-5, Peoria, Illinois 


I require about. 





kw. per 


i 
a 
i 
a 
: hour; or. horsepower. Please 
g send details of “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 

| 

i 

5 

LI 

a 

a 


Name 











Address 





*Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel. 
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“EM... 


BUT ...iIF YOU WANT 
TO SELL EXECUTIVES OF 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


DON’T STOP THERE! 


USE PUPPY DOGS 
TO STOP 





© 1939, F. I. JORDAN, F.RP. 


XECUTIVES are human beings—same as you 

and I —and just as susceptible to the good old 

eye-catchers. Stop ’em with puppy dogs, babies, or 
pretty girls, if it fits your story. 


But to sell ’em... TELL ALL these executives 
want to know! TELL ALL they must know before 
they’ll even think of recommending or specifying 
or buying your product... tell all of its advantages 


There’s a reason: As they tell us repeatedly, print- 

ing executives regularly read advertising in it for 

the same helpful information as they get from its 
editorial pages. And why? 

.. To keep abreast of latest developments; 

. To' STEP AHEAD—and keep ahead of the rest; 

.To get help—available in no other way— 

dependable for use in PLANNING and BUYING! 

Read the advertisers’ reports below for proof that 


to them. Tell it in their own language. 


TELL ALL advertising is about the 
least expensive selling tool in use today 
—used monthly it stimulates year- 
’round sales. Space—in the Inland 
Printer for example—is merely a multi- 
plier. Put 2% of salesmanship into it 
—with 98% of guff—and even that 2% 
is multiplied by as many of the 8,596 
paying readers of The Inland Printer 
as the advertisement attracts. But, put 
98% of salesmanship into it, and the 
space will produce just 4,900% greater 
results for the self-same investment. 


That is not just theory. Many 
advertisers have changed from copy 
that just “keeps their name before the 
trade” to copy that, by telling reg- 
ularly what readers want to know, 
carries a big part of the sales load! It 
works that way for the most success- 
ful advertisers in The Inland Printer. 


PROOF TELL ALL copy 
works profitably 
in The Inland Printer ... in page or 
even one-inch space. These firms 
applied this TELL ALL principle: 
To get worthwhile inquiries, offer 
something really useful to readers 
—and tell them why it is useful. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., which 
uses six issues @ year, ran a page 
in February that brought “four 
times the usual response!" How? 
They featured the U. S. E. Corner 
Card Designer! Very useful to a 
printer! And they told him why! 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY 
has offered a useful Chart: How 
to Make Offset Plates, every month 
since February, 1939, in one-inch 
to sixth-page space, and reports: 
"Your ad pages do their job well!" 


CARB-N-SET offered facts on 
making Interleaved Set Forms, and 
reports: "Ample response to Feb. 
1/12-page ad, same as to our Sept. 
ad," after which it required four 
months to supply the information. 


TELL ALL copy in The Inland Printer 
pays extra dividends! 


Creative Printers! Typographers! 
Publishers! TELL ALL principles 
can be made to work for you... in your 
promotion—and, more important, in 
planning how to increase the effective- 
ness of advertising-printing you pre- 
pare. You can make it really sel] more 
goods ...apply the same principles 
as successful manufacturers use—the 
“‘three points” of successful advertising. 


1. Define markets and determine 
sales objectives. 


2. Run copy that tells all that the 
readers want to know... facts 
useful in planning and buying. 


3. Use the right medium to reach 


known prospects in largest num- 
ber—those you know are most 
profitable to sell...as The In- 
land Printer does. 


Get These IDEAS and Facts for Yourself: A ‘TELL ALL” FREE... 
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Add to your own fund of information: Send facts 
about your plant—then get a summary of replies 


cme... 
ay: BOOK FREE 


By Answering Questions for Our Editorial Study 


it and what 
to suggest?........ 
a eR ae 


0 08 CMECO. ccccccce 





best about 


Goce 


to Advertisers and Agencies placing advertising in The Inland Printer. 
to Subscribers who are Printers, Typographers, or Publishers—and help our 
editor, Mr. J. L. Frazier, by returning this questionnaire promptly. 

@ Others who want "TELL ALL" should send 50c to cover all costs. 


How many executives read your copy of 
""1.P."'2....; State titles 
improvements would you like 

What is your hardest problem, yet unsolved? 


Which do YOU """""* 


No. of men in sho 
pay for? .. 


What do you like 


Dear Friends: The 1211 requests for help we received, 
letters, and interviews, during 1939, were a constant check 
on current problems, trends, and basic needs throughout 
the graphic arts. The complete coéperation received from 
you has helped us maintain high standards of service. 

Therefore, with full confidence that my friends—known 
and unknown—will take time to do so, I ask you to tell 
me—in absolute confidence—facts about your business. 
No person's or firm's name or address will be disclosed. 
Rewards to you will be: (1) A "Tell All"—practical guide 
for successful advertising and printing; (2) a summary 
of replies—facts useful in your planning, and (3) better 
articles to come. Cordially, 5 


ut 


FREE* lell 
or your copy of ‘’TELL-ALL.’’ : 
help you prepare print- y : A 
d other advertising . . . Contre “‘Get attention with headlines... but 


THAT WORKS! ane make them work for you, too!” 
‘Aim it only at those particular read- 
ers who can have an actual working 
interest in your product or service. 
ome simple fundamentals that make Don’t try to cover the world!” 
pe Pape —and — printed ‘Hitch technical features and appli- 
advertising—work! cations to the reader’s problems 
“Make your copy informative!” and interests!” 
“Make your sales story complete!” “Make advertising USEFUL!” 
“Tell All!” “Invite action! Put a ‘hook’ in it!” 


‘Don’t generalize; get down to cases!” ‘*Give a bigger chunk of the sales job 
ISell the applications that you can to advertising based on ‘Tell All’!” 


best handle!” * These points—developed in "Tell 


“Give the reader some idea of prices, Al —ap + a yor rte nonin 


or costs! ”’ 
; we : To qualify for a FREE copy, return the ques- 
Don’t be afraid of long copy!” tionnaire; others may get it at cost. 


5D What other printing magazines do you see? 


5B 
5C 
6 


of our an- 
...% nual sales 


ghting?...... 


oe APR 


-Hired?...... 
Fluorescent Ink?...... 


i. cha 
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4A Jan.-Feb.-Mar. sales were: Fr ‘about the same; 


ou 


g in Inland Printer 


helpful in planning and buying?........ 


Do you fn to 


-% under a year ago. 
LOA ee 


Other 
pS ae 
«for inks Rollers. $.......<.- «0 
+3 Offset $.... 
Binder 


or 
- install 


Letterpress $......... 


y offset represented 


oe See 
OO sana aoite 


y trucks have you?..... 


«0% Of 1929 sales, OF S$. oc cccccccce? 


printed b 
...%e of 1939 sales, 


q'p't In "39: 
4D Want to know more 


. -% better; ..... 


i939" taxes 


y exp. 
Letterpress-printed jobs represented 


about Offset?. 


SE SE a 
. Want more facts on 

Air Conditionin 

Is advertisin 


Paper bought in 
Comp. rm. $........ 
oS? Sa 


1939 totalled: 
incl. $ 

New e 

How man 
Yearl 

Jobs 


3A 
3B 
3c 
4c 
4E 
5A 


-% 


-% unwaterm. 


2C Name brands of printing papers you prefer: 


-% 





FREE OR 
AT COST 


r printed 


-%; under 50%... 
Giaies csc scene 


-% waterm.;... 
in your shop do you cae and buy?.... 


50 to 100% Rag,.... 
SN nan nse onanache ccs sekenhone 
BOND—Rag: .............. 

2D What per cent of the pa 


0 I enclose 50c; send me a copy of ""TELL ALL." 
Sulphite:. .. 


and enclose facts. Firm was established in........ 
We do not advertise or subscribe to ''I.P."'—so 
(1 Check here to secure a summary of replies. 





+. years, 


If “Tell All’ were sold as books usually are, it would be worth $1.00 up. 





We know no magic formula for successful adver- 
tising, but we believe in the principles that we 
have observed wherever business paper advertis- 
ing proved successful. The same holds for creative 


printing. If we have failed to tell all you want 
to know in this advertisement, just ask us, and 
we'll do our best to answer any questions. Your 
asking will help us to serve you even better. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Highest editorial Chicago * New York Proved reader 


interest in terms 


LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- 
publishing integrity <q iiARES' OF KNOWN VALUE @ RE 


ummary of Replies to These Universal Questionsa> 


Rea Ae 


0) Publishers; [1 Typographers; 


we've subscribed to The ‘'I.P."" for..... 
Do you publish a newspaper? [] Yes; [] No. 


Maw een? 53... 5.85 
1¢ Have you a Stationery-Office Supply store? 


In what types of work 
0 Yes; 1 No. 1939 stores sales: $... 
2A About how many letterheads do you 
print in a year for customers?.................. 
Of letterheads you print, what percentage is: 


NN Oe eo os cg es ncn s sale 





q If you prefer, write answers on separate sheet—number answer to correspond with the question. 





To J. L. FRAZIER, Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


SEND THIS PROMPTLY to Get Your Copy of TELL ALL 


0 We place advertising in The Inland Printer; 


As (1 Printers; 


I qualify to get "Tell All" Free because... 


1A 
1B 
2B 


You may return questionnaire without signature if 
you do not want "Tell All" or summary of replies 








eam 
The 
Chicago School of 


PRINTING and 
HI] LITHOGRAPHY 


Assists 
Graduates 
to a Steady 


POSITION “ray 


Ambitious men come in increasing 
numbers—from 19 states—for prac- 
tical, intensified training under 
able instructors with years of prac- 
tical experience. Summer session, 
day classes only: June 17—-Sept. 6. 
Enroll NOW! 


Courses in Letterpress 


1—Layout and Lettering; 2—Hand Com- 
position; 3—Lockup and Imposition; 4— 
Presswork and Bindery; 5—Advanced 
Makeready; 6—Estimating, two courses; 
7—Printing Production; 8—Advertising 
and Sales Promotion. 


12-week courses — Lithography 


Photography and Platemaking—layout, 
color, screens, negatives, albumen and 
deep-etch plates—-with formulas; or Press- 
work—how to set rollers, blanket, plate, 
packing ... mix inks, acid solutions, 
plate etches, and handle color process. 
Tuition is low for results shown. Write for 
facts—promptly—to 

H. E. Sanger, Director, R. 705, 

610 Federal St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Summer Term Starts June 17th 












9541 25¢ 





9534 25¢ 9538 25c 9535 25¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order, 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


LEADING ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
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for your FREE copy of the 
NEW Sales-Promoting 


MID-STATES 
LABEL DESIGN: 


SEE-LEC-TOR 





12 “Eye-catching” Pages of Labels. 
24 Stimulating Label designs. 

3864 possible combinations. 
No obligation. 


MID-STATES |GUMMED PAPER CO. 
] 2515 South Damen Ave. Chicago | 
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~ GROVE'S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers | 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, makin 
slipping impossible — is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 











Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
ae @ (ite 






Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising. print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-540 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 











pCORNERROUNDER, 
“Dolls-up" Your Work 
and Earns EXTRA 
PROFITS for YOU! 

A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 


an a die ree 
a" Vi," 34" or '/2"; extra 
dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 


A Real 
Tool 


$15 















PAPER DRILLS hand or electric $25 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


. er Hague St. Rochester, N. * J 














INTING 
TIMATING 


—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way for a 
management position. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tails and easy method 
of paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St.,. CHICAGO 


PR 
ES 

















102 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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that’s why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


F[TOUGHNESS is just as important to tympan as it is toa 
top kick. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is hard as 
nails and doesn’t take back talk from any press job. It 
pounds away, hour after hour, at any press speed and 
turns out the last impression as clean and sharp as the 
first. That's how profits are made! 
Don’t put up with “‘sissy'’ tympans that can’t stand tough 
going—that eat up profits with costly stops for spotting, 
patching and replacing drawsheets. Change to Cromwell 
Tympan today and see for yourself how it helps you 
produce better printing at bigger profits. It’s the choice of 
thousands of leading printers throughout the world. 
Order Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan from your 
local distributor in rolls or in sheets cut to fit any high 
speed press. 





Other 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Cromwell Features 


UNIFORM - Cromwell Tym- 
pan’s calipered uniformity 
makes every spot tissue and 
overlay count. It will not 
vary .0O1 in thickness 
throughout an entire roll. 


STRONG—Cromwell Tym - 
pan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight 
on the cylinder without dan- 
ger of stretching or tearing. 


WEATHERPROOF—Cron- 
well Tympan is impervious 
to excess moisture, sudden 
changes of temperature or 
extremes of hot and cold. It 
will not shrink, swell or 
turn soggy. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


and you llsave money 


Universal Intertypes are designed 
to protect you against unnecessary 
loss due to changes in your require- 
ments. Machines are now avail- 
able which can be converted from 
one model into another—even from 
a mixer into a non-mixer, and vice 
versa —at any time in the future. 
Many flexible combinations of text 
and display magazine equipment 
are now obtainable—combinations 
which can be altered, even in fu- 
ture years, to meet new conditions 
as they arise in your plant. 

These Intertypes are designed to 
bring you the full advantages of 
all the latest developments—and at 


the same time to interchange with 
your existing equipment. They of- 
fer you new and exclusive features 
which until now have never been 
available. Notable are time-saving 
double distribution and finger-flip 
changes of type on non-mixer ma- 
chines; Automatic font selection, 
on both the mixer and non-mixer; 
Power-operated channel entrance; 
Mat-traffic light... And profit-earn- 
ing auxiliary features, at moderate 
extra cost, that include Intertype’s 
automatic magazine shift, six-mold 


disk, the quadding and centering 
device, metal feeder, and several 
other valuable features. 

Finally, but not least important, 
these machines offer you the as- 
surance of BETTER SLUGS — resullt- 
ing from Intertype’s exclusive baffle 
mouthpiece, bulb-type thermostat, 
and mold-cooling blower. 

Look Into the Future. You'll save 
money in the long run by standard- 
izing on Universal Intertypes. Send 
for particulars to Intertype Corpo- 
ration, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 


Step Ahead with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE 


CAIRO FAMILY 





